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The History of the Town and Port of Dover, and of Dover Cas- 
tle; witha short account of the Cinque Ports. By the Rev. Jobn 
Lyoa, Minister of St. Mary's, Dover. In 2 vols. 4to. illustrated 
with 1s very large folio and quarto plates. Ledger and Shaw, 
Dover ; Longman and Co. London. 


Dover and the Cinque Ports present the most ancient, curious, 
interesting, and authentic traits.of the nationa) character and 
history of Britain that are extant respecting any nation or coun- 
try. They were described by Cxsar half a century before the 
Christian era, and the accuracy and fidelity of that description 
have been confirmed by the experience of ali subsequent gene- 
rations, The Welsh, the trish, and some other people, indeed, | 
pretend to historical details of their existence and political cha- wh 
® acter at a much earlier period; but none of them can produce | 
bt awritten document of equal authenticity and accuracy with the 

Commentaries of Cesar, the History of Tacitus, the lives of 
ie FH Suetonius, and the Saxon chroniclers down to the period of the 
Norman inyasion. ‘The arts and policy of Rome were first es- } 
tablished in this district, the south-eastern part of our islarid; 
the Christian faith also was lwre first rooted; and Kent has al- } 
ways been not only the source. of civilization, but the temple 
of piety and religion. It was meliorated by the knowledge and 
industry of the Romans, enlightened by the genius and spirit 
of the Saxons, and finally exalted by the talents, wisdom, and 
Virtues, of protestant Britons, to a point perhaps g!together 
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210 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


unknown in any other country. So true it is recorded even br 
our historical dramatist, 


‘* Kent, in the Commentaries Cesar writ, 
Is term’d the civil’st place of all this isle : 
Sweet is the country, because fall of riches ; 
Tike people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy.” 


Incourtesy it greatly surpasses its neighbours the French; eve 
in their best days ; in hospitality and knowledge it is still distip. 
guished; and what is only the effect of selfishness and sycophang 
in Italy, is here the result of native benevolence and cultivated 
humanity. But without detaining the reader any longer in genen! 
observations we proceed to lay before him some extracts from 
the introduction to these eurious and highly interesting volumes, 
‘Lhe Wardens, Barons, &c. of the Cinque Ports, are almost daily 
mentioned in the periodical journals, but very few writers ar 
fully acquainted with the characters and duties of such persons; 
and before the present publication, we know of no work in which 
adequate information on this subject could be found. — It will 
also appear that the Cinque Ports aid the foundation of that 
naval power of Britain which has virtually conquered the whole 
civilized world arrayed against it, and converted its bitterest 
enemies into admiring friends. 


‘« There are several towns situated on the coasts of Kent and Susser, 
which, from the era of the Norman conquest, hate been distinguish 
ed by the name ef the Cinque Ports ; and many.of the towns and vik 
lages from the north side of the Isle of Thanet (near the shore) have 
been considered as their members as far back as Hen. I, as it appeats 
by the Red Book in the Exchequer, written about that time. As the 
services the inhabitants of the Cinque Ports had contracted to perform 
were considered-as honorable, it is probable that their neighbours were 
desirous of partaking of their privileges, by paying a proportionable 
part of the expence to the head port. It was the opinion of Lord 

Coke, that originally there were but three of the Roman Ports ; but 
be lordship bas not left us any proof to support his assertion : if be had 
attended to the Roman History of Britain, he would have found that 
they had nine ports here prior to their leaving this island, He might 
have beev induced to believe, that because the services and liberties 
of the Ports of Hythe, Romney, and Hastings, are not particulat 
ly specified in the Doomsday Book, as they are for Dover, nor acknow 
ledged as they are for. Sandwich, thatthey were not all united wih 
thew under the Saxon kings. 

* It appears from unquestionable authority, that they were all five 
included in the general carter granted/to them by Edward I, after the 
Conquest ; for he acknowledges that he bad seen the charter of E& 
ward the Confessor (Jeake, p. 23, 51,52) to the Cinque Ports; 
William I, and 11. ; ot Henry I, and John ; and also of his grandfather 
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king Henry ; all which charters the Barons of the Cinque Ports then 

bad in their possession. The title of Baron was confirmed to them 
by different kings, for the services of their ships, and for their com- 
mercial intercourse with foreign States. As the charter granted by 

King John was chiefly declaratory of ancient rights, he only confirmed 
in general terms, all their free liberties and customs which they had 
enjoyed under his ancestors ; and as their charters were then in being, 
they were sufficient to prove their privileges. Henry the third con- 
firmed all their charters, upon condition that they would provide bim 
the same number of ships they had done for his ancestors. The 
Doomsday-book of the Cinque Ports contained an exemphfcation of 
all the liberties, customs, laws, and services, they owed to the kings ; 
bat time and neglect have destroyed this ancient record. Only a small 
fragment has reached us. The number of ships and men the Cinque 
Ports were to find are stated to be as follows: 

“ In Sussex—Hastings, a bead port, 3 ships, containing 63 men 
and3 boys; Rye, an ancient town, 5 ships, 105 men, 5 boys; Win- 
chelsea, 10 ships, 210 men,10 boys; Seaford and Pevensey, J ship, 2% 
men, | boy; Bulverheath and Petit Hiam, 1 ship, 21 men, 1 boy ; 
Hidney, Grange, and Beakesbourn, 1 ship, 21 men, 1 boy. 

“ In Kent—Romney, a head port, Lidd, Prombill, Old Romney, 
Dangemarsh, Oswardstone, 5 ships, 105 men, 5 boys ; Hithe, a head 
port, West Hithe, 5 ships, 105 men, 5 boys ; Dover a head port, 
Margate, St. Peter, Birchington, Thanet, Ringwould, Folkestone, 
Favershany, 21 Ships; 441 men, 2) boys; Sandwich, a head port, 
Deal, Fordwich, Ramsgate, Sarr, Walmer, Brighilingsea, 5 ships, 
105 men, 5 boys. ‘The total number of ships for the two counties 
amounted to 57. 

“The Barons of the Cinque Ports were discharged from military 
duties in the field, for fitting out their Fleet at the King’s command, 
and this species of feudal service Stephen de Pencester found recorded 
in the Exchequer in the reign of Henry 3, and the Barons of the Cin- 
que Ports acknowledged the same due to their king, upon their receiv- 
ga summons of 40 days’ notice, in the following form. 

“ John de Beauchamp. Constable of Dover Castle, and warden 
of the Cinque Ports greeting.* 

_“* Whereas the Barons of the Cinque Ports owe us the following ser- 
vices When required, viz. Thai the said ports and their members shall, 
Spon 40 days’ notice, fit out and supply the king with 57 ships, each 

ving a master and ZO men, well armed and arranged, at their own 
Proper cost, for fifteen days ; and at the expiration of which time, the 
said ships and men 1o be at our own proper charge and pay as long as 
We shall have need of them ; namely, the master of each ship to have 
Sixpence, the constable sixpence, and each of the men tbhreepence a 
diy, as by the tenor of the charters and liberties granted by our pre- 

fs, and which we have cohfirmed. We having ordereda great 
faval armament, to assemble for our voyage to Ireland, whereof we 
tammon the said Barons to perform the said service, by sending the 
"aid ships and mariners, well arrayed, to attend at Bristol, A. D. 1393.” 





* Clause 18, Richard 2,m. 34.—Rym, Fad. p. 784. 
Q2 
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912 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


« This order varied according to the number of shins required fy 
service. If the whole complement of 57 ships were (hought insag, 
cieut, more were Gemanded, and sometimes it was required that gj 
their ships should be detained above a certain tonnage. An office 
Was appointed to inspect the ships fitted out by the Cinque Ports, » 
see that they bad their nomber of men, and quantity of stores, jp 
proportion to their borden, There ts a curious paper remaining ™ 
record, of the age of +dward IL, which will shew us how the se 
vive was performed in tha: ere 

“ Sir John Deverage was appointed to survey a ficet ordered 
assemble.to the westward, to see if they were prov ided with anchor, 
cables, cordage, and all other necessaries proper for the expeditiog, 
and that every ship was sufficiently manned, in proportion to be 
tonnage, aship of 240 tons to have 60 men ; 200 tons, 50 men; 
from 17019 100 tons, 40 men ; 140 tons, 35 men ; 120 tons, 28 men; 
100 tons, 26 men; and GO tons, 21 men. | Every ship above siny 
tons had a master and two constables ; and under sixty tons, a master 
and one constabie. 

‘* From this account we learn that the ships fitted out by the Cingy 
Ports were above sixty tons burden ; and when they were intendel 
for fighting, a certain number of soldiers were provided by  the:king 
for each ship : their arms consisted of bows and arrows, and crow 
bows, daris, spears, slings, and grappling-irons, to detain the enemy, 
if they wished to board them, 

‘« The very nature of this service required the Barons of the Cingne 
Ports to have frequent meetings to raise supplies; and as they hal 
many privileges granted them, which, in a course of time, interfered 
with the grants to the Lords of other franchises, they had ofien lis 
gation to defend their rights; and it was found highly necessary ts 
form an assembly, composed of the leading members in each por, 
and its members, to raise the money wanted for the year, and & 
fegulate the various affairs in which they were jointly concerned.” 


The author having thus established the necessity of a system 


of government, proceeds to relate the curious particulars d 
the first efforts of a legislative assembly in 


The Court of Brotherhood and Guestling. 


“ This general assemblage of delegates of the Cinque Ports #8 
first at Shipway ; bot afier the decline of that place, it was removel 
to Rominey, as the central port ; and it has sometimes beeri heldé@ 
other places, within the jurisdiction of the five ports. It was formed 
upon a similar plan with the meetings of a lath, which in the days 
oor Saxon ancestots, consisted of the principal mén in each hundred, 
to deliberate on any such business as concerned the public safety. ‘The 
name of these a-semblies-vatied indifferent Counties, and they wer 
called Trithicg and Wapentake Meetings ; ;* and when they related ® 
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both military and civil concerns, they were courts of council and af 
law. Though these courts were some of the arst which were ne- 
giected in divers places, they were contioued io the Cingue Ports, 
gotil cme had entirely changed the aspect of their affairs, Whether 
the members of the Court ot Brothe:hood appointed the ofticers of 
militia, and the masters of their ships, or whether they performed 
any ceremony in touching the sword, or the spear of their leaders, 
as an acknowledgment of their approbation of this compact, are 
questions which cannot now be answered by reference to any record 
of the coort 

“ The Barons of the Cinque Ports, from the time of their enfran- 
chisement, were obliged to have frequent meetings to raise supplies 


for fitting out their fleet, for supporting their privileges, and fot 


appointing their bail:fsto Yarmouth, and the hearing of their report 
at their return ; and a variety of other business which came before 
them. According to an indenture. bearing date in the fifth year of 
the reign of King Henry, it was settled that a!) tullage, assessments, 
and payments, and divers other charges and costs, should be levied 
on the Barons of the five ports, in such a proportion, that every one 
might bear his charge equally ; and this was to be the standing rule. 
If any of the Barons of the Cingne Ports were impleaded of any 
pout touching ther jo.nt charter, or their common usages and fran- 
chises, a Brotherhood was directly assigned at the request of the 
town, members, commenaliy, or individual aggrieved. If any of the 
ports neglected to appear to the suinmons, to pay their part of the ex- 
pences incurred, they torieited a penalty of twenty pounds, to be 
fecovered as a debt at the suit of either of the members of the town 
that complained, for the use of the ports. This court sometimes 
interfered in correcting the defecis of justice, and the irregularities of 
the officers of justice ; dat it seems as if they did not enforce the 
Payment ot fines, as there are insiayces of their ordering them to be 
recovered in the courts within their ju?isdiction The usual times for 
holding this court, were the Tuesday afier the ciose of Faster, 
and ou the festival of St. Margaret; but a majority of the members 
could summon a special court at any time, if basiness required it. 

“ This assembly generally consisted of seven persons from each of 
the head ports, and their two ancient towns. ‘They were the mayors 
and their deputies, the last bailiff sent to Yarmouth, and the next in 
succession, with the town-clerks and chamberlains, and one com- 
moner; but, by a decree of this court, the namber was afterwards 
teduced to five, viz. the mayor or bailiffs, two jurats, and two com- 
Movers. The chief magistrate proceeded to the chair by rotation, 
and be who presided, had the title of speaker. He was obliged to 
give forty days’ notice of their intention of holding a court, and the 
“mMmMonses were issued in the name of the speaker, and of the magis- 
trates of the town in which he lived.” 


This assembly was called upon to deliberate and resume its 
e4ctions by the following Letter of Summons, which, in puis 
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214 | ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


of inquisitive reasoning, is greatly ‘superior to the common 
form of such legislative proceedings. 


** Right worship'u! Sirs, loving Brethren, Combarons, and Friends, 
our right hearty attections and salutaiions to you presented. 

“ Whereas, by the sepienary revolution, the Spcakership of the 
Ports is now devoived upon us. we bave thought mret to issue forh 
these timely letters, whereby we pray and brotherly require your 
advice ana subscription, whether, as our aftairs now siand, a brother 
hood or gues'ling is either of them necessary to be arreared this year, 
We, for ovr parts, considering the state of our affairs, are of opinion, 
and think fit, that a brotherhood should be sno oned to meet at th 
port of Romney, inthe county of Keat, oo Voesday atier ihe fer 
tival of St Margaret next ensuing, at the accustomed hyur; never 
theless, we submit these premises to your grave wisdoa and conside 
ration. 

*€ Your loving Brother, Combaron, and Friend. 

*€ If the majority of mayors aud magistrates were of opinion thata 
court ought to be summoned, they indorsed their names on the 
letter ; and forty days before they intended to meet, they issued they 
precept in the following form: 

** Right worshipful Sirs, 

‘* It is conciuded by the greatest part of the brethren of the 
Cinque Ports, and their ancient towns, that a broth rhood and guest 
ling ought to be arreared this year ; we are, therefore, tg pray and 
brotherly beseech you to be at the place appointed at the hour accus 
tomed, that is, by eighi of the clock in the morning, with the tull 
number of persons duly returned and commissioned, according to 
ancient custom and usage, time out of mind, used and approved.” 

** ‘The persons cominissioned to attend at this court might be con 
sidered as the representatives of the Barons of each port; and they 
were all sworn to maintain their rights contirmed by charter, as well 
as their liberties and free customs,” 


The commission which each of the Cinque Port legislators 
received was, like the summons, a clear and rational expos 
tion of their duties and prerogatives; containing not only 
reasons, but causes, for its specific methods of procedure. 


** By the summons for holding a court of brotherhood, it appeatt 
that it was ad ‘ressed to the Combarons, a title given to the whole 
body of freemen at each port, and their two ancient towns ; and the 
commission given to the delegates of each place is addressed to the 
mayors, jurats, and commonalty, of the five ports, and their two 
ancient towns. They send greeting, and say, ‘ at acommon assembly 
of us, the mayor, jurats, and commonalty, of the ancient town 
Dover, we have chosen, and constituted, and appointed, A. B. C. D. 
&c. to be and appear for us, and in our names, at the said brother 
hood , and in ovr stead, and by these presents juintly and severally, 
we give our whole power to do, consent, and agree, to whatever § 
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be agreed to, for the public weal of the Cinque Ports, and their two 
ancient towns.’ As the whole body of the freemen in each particular 
port, and their two ancient towns, were to pay individually their 
proportion of the current expences of the year, it was as indispensably 
pecessary that they should have a voice in electing their represenia- 
tives in a court of brotherhood as in parliament, nor could the money 
be taken out of their pockets without it. 

«* When the delegates assembled and produced their commission, 
the business of the court was opened by the clerk's reading, first, the 
Speaker's letter and the returns from the different ports. He next 
called over the several persons named in the commission, and such as 
did not appear and answer were fined. If either of the ports or 
towns failed in making aretarn, or if their return was detective, they 
were fined as a corporate body for their neglect or contempt. ‘Fhe 
Speaker, as soon as this business was settled, informed the court of 
the reason of his assembling them. 

“ The first thing was to receive the report of the bailiff from Yar- 
mouth. They were ordered to the bar, and, standing there unco- 
vered, they related every occarrence which had happened during the 
fair, especially all that related to the keeping of the peace, and the 
regulating of the fishery. If it appeared that they had diligently dis- 
charged their duty, they received the thanks of the court; but, if 
there were any complaints against them, either for neglect of adminis- 
tering justice or for partiality, they were fined according to the 
nature of the offence. The bailiffs elected were next called to the 
bar, and, if they were approved of by the court, they were sworn, 
and took their seats with their brethren-on the bench.” 


Our fisheries are now among the first objects of national 
attention, when peace has again placed many thousand seamen 
and marines at their own disposal. Jf the like zeal and judg- 
ment which animated and directed our manufacturers be de- 
voted to our fisheries, there can be no doubt that British fish 
will soon be found in the markets of every civilized country, 
hot only in the old but also in the new world. ‘Their supe- 
nority is already admitted ; let their price once become equal 
to those of other countries, and the business is established for 
centuries to come. The magnitude and importance, indeed, 
of our fisheries are yet but imperfectly understood ; and many 
tealers will perhaps be surprized to learn, that, although the 
ancient Britons were celebrated fishermen, yet it is to the 
“men of Kent” that we are indebted for the Yagmouth 
Herring Fishery. 


“The Barons of the Cinque Ports sent bailifis to Yarmouth, to 
tegulaie the fishery, long before they had any charter of privileges for 
doing it, and custom froma remote date, had given their proceedings 
the authority of law. They went to a bark of sand on the coast 
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of Norfolk, prior to the landing of Cerdick the Sixon, A.D. 495, 
to catch herrings, and there they dried their nets and salted (heir fis, 
and vessels from ‘he coast of Flanders also frequented the place, 
purchase hertings. The sandbank, tromsthis humble origin, greg 
into repute as a market or fair for fish; and experience taught the 
Barons of the Cinque Ports that some laws would be necessary to tegy 

te the mixed multitude which assembled there. Neither the bist 
rian gor the antiquary haye recorded the eraof their first enacting 
Jaws, nor of their appointing othcers called boiliffs to pui them in exe 
cution; but it was long prior to Edward the Confessor, When cu 
tom had established the Barons of the Cinaune Ports the Lords of the 
fair, if not of the soil, they erected buildings for their officers, a prison, 
acourt forthe administration of justice, and they received annual 
vents for lands and tenements. 

*‘In the reign of William Rufus, Hubert, Bishop. of Norwich, 
boilt a chapel there, and put ina priest to pray for the success of the 
fishermen and traders during the fair. This was considered . by the 
Barons of the five ports as an infringement of their privileges ; and, 
the next year they sent with their bailiff a priest of their own, and 
they dismissed him whom the bisbop bad placed there. The rightof 
governing the fair was never disputed until the reign of King Joho, 
who granted to the burgesses of Yarmouth several privileges in gene: 
yal terms, which the Barons of, the Cinque Ports had enjoyed by cus 
tom, and prior grants, This first sowed the seeds of dissension be 
tween them, and they took root ina froaitful soil, and produced many 
serivus evils. 11 was not to be expected that they, who bad enjoyed pi 
vileges founded on immemorial custom, would quietly yield them toner 
claimants. As both parties were determimed, the one to encroach, and 
the other to defend, they proceeded to such extremities, as to alarm 
the nation with their quarrels. ‘Lhe King was wishing to support bis 
charter, and he ‘inclined tothe burgesses of Yarmouth ; for, by @ 
inquisition taken by several persons of rank, from London, Lyon, and 
Norwich it wasdetermived that the Barons of the Cinque Ports should 
be forbidden to disturb the tair with their claims, as a change of times 
had altered the tace of things, 

“* This mandate did not produce the detired effect ; for the Barogs 
of the five ports employed force to detend tibeir rights. At that 
time, and for several reigns, the court of brotherhood had, at every 
meeting, business of the utmost importance before them ; for the (#0 
parties fought and plundered each other with all the rancour of the 
bitterest enemies. Every plan for adjusting matters that could be d 
vised by the king, his council, and parliament, was’ equally ineffee 
tual, even when accompanied with threats ; but when time had tat 
nished the honour, diminished the emoluments, and cousiderad! 
increased the expences of regulating the fair, their animosities graee 
ally subsided. The court of brotherhood taking the whole matlet 
into consideration, they judged it necessary to shorten the timeo 
their bailiff's continuing at Yarmouth, from 40 days ‘o three week 
This was preparing the way for resigning aright which was hati] 
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worth preserving; forin the reign of Elizaveth, the salary of their 
builifis, which had been 201. a year, was raised to 3c. Lhe clerks had 
Gi; bat the stipends of their counsellors, atlornies, and inferior othcers, 

yently varied. Inthe Sth year of the reige of Henry VIII, the 
court of Brotherhood decreed, that the yearly report of theu bailitfs 
seat to Yarmouth might be dispensed with ; and by another decree, 
AD. 1601, the searly guesthoys were abolished. They continued to 
send their bailiffs antilthe year 1603, and i was then decreed that 
their services might cease, and an end was put to a contest which had 
cost their ancestors much blood and treasure to matataia, trom the 
reign of King Joho. 

* The money raised by this court for the various expences of the 
year was by a tax ou rents; and the suis collected at each port and 
town were called purses. About the time of Hen. VIL, the supplies 
for the year were raised in the following proportion :— Hastings and 
iis members, one-third; Dover and Romney, and their members, 
one-third; Hithe and Sandwich, and their members, one-third. The 
members which composed this court were privileged from common 
aresis; bat they were committed to prison for refusing to pay the 
curteat expences of the year. 

* [t appears from the records of this court, that in the reign of 
Elizabeth, when they were forming systems to deprive the freemen 
of their rights, some ot the members bad received presents from 
persons high in othee ander the queen, and the court deemed at 
beneath the dignity of a delegaie of the Cioque Ports to accept such 
gilts; it was therefore ordered, that if any mayor, bail, or towns 
clerk, should wear any cloth or livery of a nobleman, or be a retainer, 
while in office, be should not enter the room in any such dress. Ie 
appears from this decree, that some connexion was formed at that 
tung, with the leading men in the Cinque Ports; and the cause which 
first led to an intercourse between them may, perhaps, be discovered 
by the reader in the following pages. 

“ As the services uf the Cinque Ports were dispensed with, the 
holding a Court ot Brotherhood became less frequent, and, at last, 
long intervals passed between each summons. Alter a lapse of 24 
years, they held a courc A. D. 1750, and another im 1771; but the 
bas'ness they transacted is not worth notice. In 1811, a Court of 
Brotherhood and Guestling were again attempied ; but, by some 
Misinformation in (he proceeding, they did vot open the court when 
they mei, and the business was postponed another year; during 
Which ime, they purposed examining the papers aod archives of the 
Cinque Ports arid two ancient towns, to gain some knowledge of 
Past transactions in the court. As they bad many privileges to 
Preserve, they ought to have had frequent conferences w inquire if 
aby encroachments were making upon their tights, that propet 
Measures might have been taken to resist them.” 


That such ancient and distinguished corporations should parti- 
Cipate in the ceremonial honours of the state, seems natural ; 
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and accordingly we find that the Barons of the Cinque Pork 
have always assisted at the coronations of our sovereigns, an 
borne the rn gal Canopy on those occasions. After the SErVice 
ana the ceremonies, tiey took the canopies, the staves, and the 
belis, accore) gy tea memorial custom, and sat jo the hall a 
dimer aiatanle on the right band of the king, When the 
banquet was over, they waited for the king’s permission 
rein, aud took the above articles with them, which wer 
divided as trophies among the ditterent ports. 

The regulations respecting the office of Coroner develope 
soracthing of the manners and customs as well as of the or 
ginal laws of onr ancestors. ‘The origin of this necessary 
office is of very great antiquity. 


‘* Rocherd H., in acharter dated A. D. 1377, confirmed to the 
Barons of the Cinque Ports sat) the privileges they had enjoyed from 
Kdward the Confessor, and the office of coroner, in their respective 
jurisdictions, was one of them. The coroner's authority being derived 
pumediately trom the king. There were but few beneath the rank 
of akmiyht, in counties, who aspired to the office; for it was con 
sitered as conferring honour on the persons appointed+to it. As the 
coroners were subject to fines for any neglect or misdemeanour, the 
law required that those who beld the othce in privileged jurisdictions, 
as annexed to the mayoralty, should have sufficient property withia 
their franchise to answer their fines.* If the commonaity elected 
any person to be mayor whose property was not competent to pay the 
fine, the town was jiable to be amerced to make good the deficiency. 
The town might 2lso be amercedt for suffering a person who dieda 
violent death to be interred without any inquiry ; but at Sandwicb,} 
and probably at the other ports, they bad an ancient custom, by 
which they dispensed with an inquisition, when the accident and the 
death were notoriously known to the people. If this custom had not 
prevailed priors to apy’statute, they would not have adepted a dissent. 
ing power; bot if the coroner was called upon by the king's bavliff, 
or uny of the inbabitants, be was obliged to atiend. § When a person 
was found dead witbin the jurisdiction of Sandwich, the coroner and 
twelve magistrates examined the body of the deceased, with grea 
care and caution, to enable them to judge by the wounds or the 
marks |} whether he had been witally Kided by any person or persons. 
if they had reason to suspect that the deceased had been murdered, 
they summoned a court, to imaquire if there were any suspected per 
sons within their franchise, Lhe practice of sunymoning what § 
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Hailes Peas, p. 170. 

Reeves Hist. Law 5, vol, 2, p. 12, 140. 

Mr. Boys’ Col. p. 457, and Cusiomals of the Ports. 
Leges Ethel. c. 4— Reeves, vol. i. p, 22. 
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aalied acountie, in the customals, seems to have been prior to the 
gatate,* which enoined the coroner to inquire by a compeient 
umber of good and Jawiul men, whether they knew if the deceased 
was killed in a bouse, Or in a bed+ or in a tavern, or in company, or 
in what company be had been. If suspicion fell on any of them, 
they were to exaunine who were principals or accessaries, and whether 
they were men or Women, and of what age; and, after a proper 
inquiry, permission was given to bury the dead body. If any one 
fled in consequence of the inqu ry, the coroner, by the Customal of 
Romney, was to go to the house of the absconded person, and in the 

esence of the magistrates he was to take an inventory of all his 
goods and chattels; and, if a freeman of his rents, and deliver them 
up to the towaship, to be preserved until they could have a bundred 
court. Lf the body was interred without making the necessary inquiry, 
the town was in mercy to the kvag. 

“When asuspected person was apprehended at Dover. he was 
delivered tothe custody ot the King’s bailiff; bat at Romney, Win- 
chelsea, and Rye, he might have his enlargement, upon finding 
asufficient number of main-pernors to answer for his appearing at 
the next hundred, totake bis trial. If no prosecutor appeared by the 
thir! court day,t the King’s bailiff was then the prosecutor for the king; 
and the suspected person was to acquit himself by the old method of 
pargation, or by the oaths of his conjuratores. If he was found guilty 
of murde , his property was forfeited to the town for a year anda day, 
after which it returned tothe right heir It was alsothe duty of 
the coroner to enquire concerning the death of a person dying in pri- 
son, and of treasure trove, and of wreck of the Sea; and whether there 
were any who lived extravagantly, and frequented alebouses. 

.“ Intemperance and extravagance, in the days of our ancestors, 
were deemed sufficient 1o ground a suspicion that they had tound 
treasure: and if they were called upon by the coroner, they were 
ebliged to prove their innocence by four or six witnesses, according 
to the degree of suspicion. 

“As the coroner's office was considered as a post of honour, he 
bad no fee annexed to his duty ; and he was§ liable to be imprisoned 
at the king's pleasure for concealing of felonies, and neglecting to 
take inquisitions when called upon in cases of premature death, 
But as trouble was attached to hononr, and without!! any inducement 
fo soften the toil, the coroners grew remiss in their duty, and fre- 
quent complaints were made against them This indoced the legis- 
latire to enact, that a fee of 138. 4d. should be paid for every inqui- 
‘ition taken onthe view of a dead body siain by violence, the sum 
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* Stat. 4, tdw. I. 

+ Mr. Boys’ Col. p. 465. 
+ Unfrevil’s Coro, p, 212. 

§ Srat. 4. Edw. I, and 15 Edw. ITI. 
I} Stat.3. Edw. I, c. 0. 
@ Stat. 3. Hen. VII, c. 1. 
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to be levied on the goo.ls and chaitels of the slayer. If they should 
fowod insathcient to answer the sam, the coroner was to be paid frog 
the fine levied on the (own for suffering this murder, 

** This statute induced the co*oners to clan the same som fy 
every inquest taken by them ; and they refused to make any inquirig, 
unless the money was piltothem. Their retusal,* in a coured 
time, produced another statute which imposed a fine of forty sirilling, 
Upo every coroner who neglerted to do bis duty. The fine night 
be levied by applying toa justice of the peace, who had power » 
setile the business in an easy and expeditious manner. ‘Lo check th 
whumanity of julors, and to encodrage the coroners to be active, 
# was enacted, that twenty shelligs should be paid for every ingui. 
sitton taken upon the body of a person dying in jail. The coronen 
were also to receive ninepence a mile for tiavelling expences of the 
cle: k of the county rate; bat, if they took any farther fee or reward, 
they were to he dee ned guilty of extortion, The coroners of cities, 
beronghs, and privileged jurisdictions were not entitled to any fee 
when they gui not contribute tu the county rate, but they were to be 
guided by them ancient customs: and every coroner convicted of 
negligence or extoruon was to be dismissed his ofhee. In Dover 
the fee of 13s. 4d, had beeo demanded tor every inqnaition, whether 
for murders or accidentabdeath ; and, fora long time it was either paid 
by the trends of the deceasec, or the parish ofhcers, out of the rate 
taised for the relief of the poor. 

** There is another imposition, of modern date, introduced by the 
coroner and his jury, by acjouroing to a pablic house instead of going 
to the court-ball to give their verdict, afier baving taken a view of the 
body. A> this custom is not derived, like many others, from the 
practice of past ages, the sum spent, under a pretence of making 
something tor the house, appeats to be an extortion, It has been 
proved a heavy tax, when forced upon an untortunate widow, who 
has been obliged to seli a part of ber little property to discharge the 
sum spent by the Jury. This practice continued to increase, until 
eolumon decency pointed out the necessity of checking it, and the 
Jury are now conhoed to the spending a trifling sum: the only reason 
for mentioning it is, that it may never be suffered to inerease agai. 
The spendivog movey bya Jury after an inquest is tar from — 
sumular, though the ublettered magistrate, iu former time, wo 
have blushed at it, and it is now high time that the law should put 
anend toal) such impositions. Ifa coroner is now to be fined five 
pounds for negiect or misbehaviour, and to be dismissed from bis 
otiice for extortion, every magistrate, acting in this capacity in a pric 
vileged jurisciction, ought to cogsider how far this practice 
allowing the Jury something to drink may affect himself, as he cat 
not prove charter, custom, or presciiption, to countenance it; and the 
statutes have not made-any provision for adjourning to a public house. 
It was the demanding legal and exorbitant sums of the parish officer 
that first led them to dou bt, and then to withhold, the payment of theif 
ee 








* Stat. 25, Geo. II, c, 29. 
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demands ; and this was the cause of levying a new tax on tHe inha- 
bitants of the town of Dover, and its members.” 


The Cinque Ports, from the earlest ages, sent members to 
the legislature. 9 

« [t was the practice of ovr Saxon ancestors to assemble theie 
wisest men, and their greatest warriors, to deliberate on public atlairs, 
and the Barons of the Cinque Ports attended their « itenagemut as 
early as Edward the Confessor. he 

“It was necessary, under the laws of Asthelston, for a Ceorl to 
have five hides of land, acherch, a kiichen. a seat at the city gate, 
and an oltice in the king's hall, to be lable to be summoned tothe 
great council of the nation ; but the door was not shut to the mer- 
chant, for he might receive the same bonoyr, by treighting a ship 
three times with the prodace of bis country, at his own expence, and 
disposing of his freight at sofpe foreign port, 

* The inhabiants of the Cinque Ports were conveniently situated 
for traticking to the continent with their nerghbours on the opposite 
shore; and they could fit ont a fleet to annoy an invading or a pira- 
tical cnemy. It was by their being merchants and warriors that ther 
were raised to a seat iu the national assemly,. with the great barons of 
the realm, before the citizens and burgesses of otber cities and towns 
in the kingdom ;* and they had the precedency of kuights. It has 
been said that the qualification was changed to six hides after the 
Norman conquest.” 


Perhaps some of our readers may not be aware of the nature 
and effects of “ wardship ;’’ but they will be more surprized to 
know that Buonaparte copied the very worst part of these 
om regulations, which was the ‘* custom of the Cinque 

orts, 


“Some have entettained an opinion, upon the slender foundation 
of what Lomburd has said on the subject, that wardsbip was inciuded 
Wthe first privileges granted by Edward the Confessor to the Berons 
of the Cinque Ports. There is nothing improbable in supposing the 
Saxon kings had the wardship of their minors, nor of their giving the 
Privdege to their subjects; for the Romans delivered both them and 
their property to the next of kin, on a supposition that they would 

Ke Care of the estate and the expenditure of the income, as ihey 
Btight succeed in case of ceath. 

“ This was providing for the security of the property, but it was 
hazarding the life of the heir, if the guardian was a cruel or an 
®Waticious person. The northern nations had learned from experience, 
that, in the early ages of civilization, the delivering an infant to the 
Sare of the neat in succession, wassimiiar to the consigning of the lamb 
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to the care of the wolf, when the life of a helpless child was ty 
only impediment between him and the fortune. Though it mary 
difficult to say when and by whom wardship was first introdyoa 
among the inhabitants of the cold regions of the north, they found; 
would be prudent and expedient to risk the preservation of the pr. 
perty, to secure the safety of the beir ; aud they wisely committed 
both to those who had no personal interest in the succession. 

** Wardsbip seems to have been very early introduced, by militay 
policy, into the plans of government on the continent ; but it remgigs 
a doubl, wita some authors, whether jit generally prevailed inog 
islands prior to the Norman conquest. William the First, toward 
the close of his reign, judged it expedient to introduce a large body 
of Normans and Bbretons, for the detence of the kingdom, which he 
quariered on the proprietors of lands. The great Barons considered 
this as a troublesome and disagreeable measure, and they were desiroy 
of adopting a plaa which might render foreign aid unnecessary. 

* At a great courcil of the nation, to mquire into the intemal 
strength of the kingdom, and to provide against any threatened 
danger, they preferred holding of their lands of the king, by militay 
tenure, to the having foreign troops qnartered upon them. Wher 
they consented to this plan, they only intended to put the nation ina 
state of defence, bet they were very soon convinced of their error, 
The Norman lawyers being deeply skilled in all the various exactions 
of the feudal law, they soon established wardships in England. The 
feudal lord, under the tide of wardship, claimed the custody of the 
heir, and the fee of the estate, until he arrived at the age of 21 years. 
The heir of a Sokeman was of age at 15; and in burgage tenure, 
when he could manage his father’s business with dexterity. Whea 
the lord had ihe custody of the heir, dnd the fee of the estate, he had 
considerable power over both of tem, for he had the absolute ma 
nagement of the land, and could, during the minority, dispose of it 
ba: he could notalienate. He was to provide for the heir according 
to his rank, and the residue of the rent was his own. 

‘* ‘This was always coosidered as 2 great hardship ; and if the inba- 
bitanis of she Cinque Ports had ever smarted under it, they procured 
the privilege of taking care of their own minors as early as Edward 
the First, afier the conquest. It is said in bis charier, ‘ That neithet 
we, nor our heirs, shall bave the guardianship or giving in marsiage 
their heirs, upon the account of any lands they bold within te 
liberties of the ports, and for which we, or our predecessors, had pot 
the guardianship or giving in marriage their heirs, on account of theif 
lands which they beld withia the liberties of the ports, without the 
let or impediment of us, or our heirs, for ever, any right to the col 
trary in any wise notwithstanding.’ 

‘**Wheo a person died within the liberties of the Cinque Ports, 
leaving a child or children, the mayor of the town, and two or three 
of the magistrates, claimed the right of taking an inventory of all the 
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lands, tenements, and rents, goods and chattels, to ascertain the 
snagal produce of the real, and the value. of the personal estate. 
They next registere! the names and ages of the minors, and then 
entrusted them and their property toa near relation, but not in sac- 
cession. Those who accepted the trust, were obliged to give security 
in proportion to the value of the estate, to prevent the orphans sutler- 
ing any injury; and the town from receiving any censure from the 
neglect of the magistrates. An indenture, reciting every particular 
relative to the annual rent, and the personal property, was signed by 
the mayor, to authorize the guardian to receive the rents and profits 
arising from the estate, and to apply them, daring the pleasure of the 
magistrates, to the maintaining and educating the minors, according 
to their situation in life. The counterpart was signed by the guardian, 
and deposited ‘as a record in the mayor's court.” 


Of the leprosy, one of the diseases which is now almost 
unknown to native Britons, the following particulars respecting 
an hospital for the relief of this hideous malady are rather 
curious than useful. | 


“To the reign of King Stephen, and about the year 1152, an 
hospital was erected near Dover, either by Osborn and Godwin, two 
monks belonging to the priory of S!. Martin; or by Theobold, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, with the consent of the prior aod his brethren. 
They gave a piece of land, called Thega, at the foot of the bill, on 
the left-hand side of the road, going to Canterbury, for the site of 
the house, and nearly opposite to Barton farm. It was granted on 
this condition, that the society of the new hospital should daily pray 
for the souls of all the members of the priory, their predecessors, and 
successors. As the Benedictines had received their extensive dona- 
tions from their liberal benefactors on these terms, they required the 
sme conditions from those who were to receive a trifling favour from 
them. 

“This hospital, like many others built for leprous persons,* was 


_- 





“* It has been supposed that the Lepra Aratium was first brought 
from the easi into England, and many conjectures have been offered to 
define the nature of the leprosy of the Europeans ; but doubts seem still 
fo be entertained, both of the origin and theprimary cause of it. Whe- 
ther this disease was a native, or transplanted from amore southern 
climate, it certainly spread with great rapiduty among the inhabitants 
of Europe ; and it made such terrible ravages in the human system, 
that all the palliatives, administered by the sonsof A®sculapius, could 
hever prevent the infection from sending the unhappy sufferer to an 
Unumely grave.* 

“Dr. Rush considered the leprosy, the elephantiasis, and the vene- 
Teal disease, as different modifications of the same disorder. 


—. 





* Winterbottom's Account of the Diseases of the Africans, vol. ii. 
p. 50, &c. 
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dedicated to St. Birtholomew. [no the’ ninth century there wep 
nineteen thousand of these in Europe for the reception of persons g 
both sexes, who were afflicied with a loathsome and fatal diseay 
and as they were bat seidoin visited by the rich and the great fo 
accommodations, this might be one reason why so many of them 
were meanly endowed, wh a compared with other religious houses, 
which were enriched by the mistaken piety of our ancestors. 

** Robert Wells and Jobo Hewsfield, two monks belonging toth 
priory of St. Martin, and Thomas of Canterbury, their Superior, 
A, D. 1373, compiled, from the papers in their possessivn, ani 


2 ee i ae 


*¢+ [t could not be the elephantiasis of the east, as that affects only 
the leg, and has been accartely described by an intelligent and 
modern traveller, who says it is not infectious. 

“ ‘he red dise ise of the Ezy ptians, mentioned by Sonnini, and 
described by Hillary, a8 the leprosy of the joints, seems to agree, 
in some of ® symptoms, with the Enropean leprosy ; but the 
disease was not to be communicated by an infectious person, nor wer 
the natives in the least appreheasive of taking it. The leper of Tahta, 
who applied to him for relief, proves that the disease was not infec 
tious 

“ The red d'seace of the Egyptians may be the second stage of the 
Lepra Aratium, by the description of itas given by an inhabitant o 
tlie coast-of Africa. He says, as the disorder advances, the fingers 
and toes are affected with spreading ulcerations, which become com 
siderably enlarged, and in dae time drop off. The lubes of the eas 
are much thickened, and the lips swollen. In the third stage, the 
progress is marked bythe voice, which becomes hoarse and guttural, 
The patient generaily speaks through the nose, because of the ulcer 
ation in the throat, and foams: the disease then advances very rapidly; 
and, when the voice becomes unintelligible, death soon closes the 
scene. 

“ The difference in the symptoms, between the European leprosy, 
and the Lepra Aratium, inthe 10th and 1ith centuries, might be Owing 
toa difference in climate and diet, and the original cause might still 
be the same. The ancient practitioners of the healing art, certainly 
attended to the symptoms. They have described the voice of the 
panient to be hoarse, and passing through the nose ; the face % 
shining and bloated, with knobs green at the bottom, and white of 
the top. Their eves red and inflamed, and their ears swollen and 
elevated near the lowet parts, and their flesh coming away with the 
hair, The nose sunk, by the rotting away of the cartilage, The 
nostrils contracted inwards, and, if pricked with a needle, it gave 09 
pain. 

« The method of taking this disease, and the fatal effects whieb 
followed, are particularly described by Dr Gascoigne, Chancellor 
the University of Oxford, A. D.1430. (See Phil. Trans )” 
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fom their memoirs, a ledger-book, for the use of the society. 
The manuscript, which contains the orders to be observed at the 
admission of the patients, the laws for the government of the house, 
and the terrier of the lands, tenements, and annuities belonging to 
the hospital, is in good preservation, in thé Bodleian Library, at 
Oxford. , 

“ Jt was at first intended that the society should consist of ten 
brethren, and as many sisters ; but asthe charitable donations were 
not equal to their expectations, they were reduced to eight of each, 
Refore the patients weré admitted, they were examined upon oath by 
persons appointed for the purpose. 


“« The Terms of Admission. 


“ Every petitioner for admission was first to obtain the consent of 
the society, and then to pass an examination before the superior of the 
house, relative to the symptoms of the disease, which are described 
inthe note. A married woman could not be received withont the 
consentof her husband. At the time of admission, the new membet 
wasto pay a certain sum into the fund for the benefit of the society ; 
half a mark to the warden, fourpeuce to each brother aud sisiet, and 
a fee to the porter of the lodge. 

“ Before the patient was clothed in the habit of the society, the 
vestments were blessed by the priest; and when the service was 
ended, they administered the following oath: ‘I, A. B: here before 
God, and holy Bartholomew, aad all saints, do promise to be faithful 
and useful to the society of holy Bartholomew, near Dover ; to be 
obedient to my superior, and to have love fo my brethren and sisiers. 
Iwill be sober and chaste ; and a moiety of the property I shall die 
dispossessed of shall belong to the hospi al. I do also swear that E 
will pray for the peace of the King and Queen; for the prior and 
convent of St. Martin's; for ihé burgesses of the town, both on the 
land and the water; and for all the deceased benefactors of this 
hospital.’ 

“ The person to be admitted was then sprinkled with holy water, 
ind led to the altar; and afier the service for the occasion, the can- 
didate was clothed in the proper habit of the society. 

“ The superior was obliged to swear that he would observe the 

rales and orders of the house, and preserve the goods, and be obe- 
dient to his visitor, and renver an account of his office wnea called 
0pdn, 
_“ The warden seemed to consider the prior of St. Martin as hig 
néitor; but he was so far independent, that be and bis brethren bad a 
wal, and they could accept graats of lands, and do many acis of a 
‘orporate body.” 


The following abstract from the author's very entertaining 
and satisfactory account of Ecclesiastical Fairs we caunot 
withhold trom our readers. It is obvious that the national 
Morais received as great an improvement as the national faith 
No, 208, Vol. 49, September, 1815. R 
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from the Reformation, which abolished such sources of gy. 
ruption. 


“* The eustom of having markets or fairs at stated times is of high 
antiquity ; and the days of holding them were generally when 2 
people assembled to commemorate the laying the foundation of, 
church or a temple, or the surrounding the town with a wall. Soa 
festivals were frequently attended with a large concourse of peopled 
both sexes; and the merchants who had their goods to dispose of 
soon discovered that such joyous meetings were the best times 
expose them to sale, 

‘* The Jews kept the feast of the dedication of the Temple in tk 
court of the Gentiles; and there they found persons who sold oxes, 
and sheep, and doves; and every one who was desirous of makin 
their offering might be accommodated on the spot, without searching 
the city for what they wanted. This was a great convenience t 
strangers, and this might probably give the first hint to Christians fw 
holding fairs within the precincts of religious houses. 

a ay knowing the day any ecclesiastical fair is kept, the name ¢ 
the Saint to whom the church was dedicated may be also known, 
When the Saint stood high in the estimation of the people, they 
generally assembled in large numbers on the vigil of his festive 
This encouraged the Bishops, Abbots, and Priors, to apply to the 
King for charters for holding fairs within the precincts of their cathe 
drals or monastic walls. ‘The rigid laws of the Saxons respecting 
tratlic required every transaction to be in the presence of witnesses, 
aud fairs were peculiarly adapted for their purpose. It was enacted 
by Lothaire, King of Kent, that no persons should barter except 
the presence of a credible witness, such as the sheriff, the mas 
priest, the lord of the manor, or some person of unquestionable 
veracity, under the penalty of thirty shillings, and the forfeitue 
of the property to the superior in whose jurisdiction the transaction 
took place. ‘This was done to ascertain al] bargains and con’tacl 
upon the best testimony they could get ; for as there were but fewt 
record a transaction, it would bave been difficult to have settled di 
putes between contending parties. As the King bad a fine upo 
every thing sold above the value of twenty pence, it was necessary 
that all bargains should be made in certain fixed places, for the King? 
bailitts to collect his dues. 

“ Every precaution was taken to keep up the reputation of ¢ 
ecclesiastical fairs, by preventing theft and impositions ; and 
dealers were sure that they could expose their goods to sale with 
greatest safety within the walls of a religious house. ‘To prey 
frauds, it was common for the monks to swear a!! persons at i 
who came to traffic, before they entered 

* The Benedictines of this place i heir fair fy 
by Henry IT. and they enjoy ca | yiley 
their house ; but at a much ear), 
separate that intimate connexion ° 
religion and commerce. 
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«The assembling of so many people, of both sexes, on the vigil 
of the festival of a favourite saint, was found to have a direct tendency 
tocorrupt their morals. In an old M. S. legend it is remarked, that 
the'vigils of the festivals were from the beginning of holy church ; and 
that the people assembled with lighted candles, to perform thetr de- 
yotions during the night: this they called a wake. In time this 

ractice Jed them to singing and dancing, to piping and harping, to 
sin and drunkenness. Reverend fathers seing this, forbade them 
keeping the beginning of the festivals in the evening, and ordered 
them to fast: this was afterwards cdlled vigila, or waking. As 
early as the reign of Edward L. it was forbidden to hold fairs and 
markets in church-yards ; and, as many irregularities had taken deep 
root, it was thought prudent to check then by statute, — It was there- 
fore enacted, thar ail sheriffs and lords holding fairs by charter, should 


proclaim, at the beginning, how long they were to continue, and, if 


they were held any longer, they were to forfeit their privilege; and 
the merchants, if they sold beyond the time, were to be puuished at 
the king’s pleasure. As the statute was found insufficient to counteract 
old customs, it was again enacted® that a trader should lose bis beoth, 
and forfeit double the value of the th ngs sold, fur acting contrary to 
the Jaw. ' 

“Every Jord of a franchise, who had the privilege of having a fair, 
might hold acourt of piepoudre,t for taking cognizance of all manner 
of contracts, tveshasses, debts, and misdemeanours, during the fair, 
and within the time itought to be continued. Every cause was to 
be heard publicly, and justice done between the ebbing and flowing 
of the dide, 

* This privilege, ia.time was grossly abused by barlitts and stewards, 

and their subordinate officers, to promote their own interesis; and 
they frequently interfered in matters which did not belong to them. 
' " Alter ¢ very «© pedient had been tried to correct the abuses which 
time had established, it was determined that ecclesiastical fairs should 
hot be had any longer on the sabbath day. In the preamble to the 
statute, which was passed for this purpose, it may be seen in what bigh 
estimation the king, and his spiritual and temporal lords, and the 
Commous, held the saints at thattime. They considered them as 
aiders and assisters in all their necessities, and that they ought not to 
displease them with such detestable practices, on the sabbath; and 1¢ 
Was determined that fairs should no longer be kept on Sunday, but 
tither three days befure or three days after, by making proclamation 
of their intention to the people, After the reformation, the saints 
lost much of that veneration whicl had been paid tothem, and fairs 
Were again held on festivals. 

“ Charles IT. granted the ecclesiastical fair to the mayor, jorats, and 
fommonality of Dover, and it was to begin on the Lith November, 
and to continue three market days, according to ancient custom, and 





* Stat. 2. Edw. III, c. 15. 
¢ Bracton’s Piepoudre. 
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to be kept in the town; by which it. appears that it was held prior to 
histime, in the precincts of the priory. He granted another fair, to 
be held twice in every year, for cattle, on the 23rd and 24th of 
April, and on the 25th and 26th of September, for ever, unless either of 
them fell on a Sunday, and theuthe fair was to be held on Monday, 
He also granted to them piccage, tallage, and toll, and all other profiy 
arising from the fair. 

‘As Henry VIII, granted to the Archbishop of Canterbury the 
priory, with all lands, privileges, aud emoluments, which had beeo 
enjoyed by the Benedictines, it may be thought that the king wa 
liberal at the expence of the Archbishops, as they continued w 
demise, and let to their tenants, the three ecclesiastical fairs of &. 
Martin, St. Bartholomew, and St, Margaret ; but they have lost al 
the profit arising from them. 

‘* The king also gave to the mayor and commonalty the privilege of 
holding « court of piepoudre during the fair, if it did not diminish his 
revenue, nor injure any of his fairs or markets. He was liberal, if be 
could do it without expence to himself,” 


From the author, who nearly half a century ago published 
the result of his impertant discoveries and recondite observa- 
tions on electrical phenomena, and whose views have been 
confirmed and adopted by the ablest natural philosophers of the 
present day, we expected a very interesting account of. the 
history and antiquities of his own church of St. Mary in Dover. 
In this we were not disappointed; but our extracts from the 
preceding parts have already been so copious, that we have only 
room to observe that he very judiciously considers the building 
“if not demonstratively,’ as positively, and most unequivoe 
cally, of Saxon workmanship ; and that the circular ornamented 
arches still remaining were built by native English architects 
long before the invasion of the Normans. One singular cus- 
tom, which is tolerated in this church, commands our partici 
lar attention, and we cordially join the ingenious and _ pious 
author in his merited reprehension of it; we mean the infa 
mous practice of holding elections for members of parliament 
not only within the walls of this sacred edifice, but even on its 
very altar!!! Posterity, but for the volumes before us, w 
have disbelieved the possibility of any such profanation in the 
present day. But, it seems that the same spirit and principles 
which mardered King Charles, and tolerated the tyranny 4 
Cromwell, are still extant in all their pristine morosity 
Dover. If the dissenters of the corporation be not ashamed of 
such brutality, we doubt whether they are not either objects 
pity, contempt, or detestation. 

A considerable portion of our national ecclesiastical history 
is involved in that of Dover and its suffragran bishops ; but 
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{nquirers on this head will naturally consult the work itself. 
The origin aud progress of the civil laws and institutions of the’ 
Cinque Ports, and their relation to those of the kingdom in 
general, are traced with great perspicuity and impartiality by 
the hand of a master perfectly acquainted with every branch of 
the history of his country. Their “* Customals,” or codes of 
civil and criminal jurisprudence, are here published entire ; 
and, notwithstanding their great antiquity, their probably 
Romano-Saxon origin, they have never before been printed 
complete. Many well-educated men are ignorant of the exist- 
ence of these codes of laws within the realm. Most per- 
sons are familiar with the terms ‘elder brethren of the 
Trinity House,” but very few are acquainted with the con- 
stitution of “the Court of Lodemanage,”’ and the corporation of 
pilots. There are not many, even mere novel-readers, who 
would not feel deeply interested on reading Mr. Lyon’s admira- 
ble narrative of the contest between the Deal pilots, and the 
wardens, treasurers, and clerks of the fellowship, to- compel 
these officers to state their accounts. When we consider the 
perils and heroic .intrepidity of these pilots in saving the 
lives of numerous seamen and others wrecked on the coast, 
we are insensibly interested in their welfare; and we apprehend 
that all merchants and ship-owners should, as well from inter- 
estas duty, make themselves well acquainted with the curious 
contents of this part of these volumes. 

The second volume embraces the history of Dover Castle 
and the works adjoining. Here we find the ancient records 
respecting the landing of Julius Caesar, and the Roman ports 
established in Kent, examined with a degree of critical acumen, 
and felicity of illustration, which reminds us of the labours of 
our late learned ands memorable friend, Whitaker of Corn- 
wall. The remains of the Roman, Saxon, and Norman works 
in the castle are minutely and accurately traced, and the history 
of the origin, progress, and final completion, of this wonderful 
strueture, is unfolded with all the nervous precision of ‘Tacitus, 
and the pictorial completeness of Xenophon. ‘The annals of 
the Castle, accounts of the royal and other distinguished 
nsits, the effects of these proceedings on the neighbouring pea- 
santry, who were bound to furnish the constable with all the 
Primary necessaries, present many curious and little known 
circumstances, which are absolutely necessary to the historian 
who wishes to develope the march of social improvement 
i all the relations of life. The constables of Dover Castle 
tnd wardens of the Cinque Ports, from the Norman invasion to 
present first lord of the Treasury, amount to 138; and the 
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list is ably illustrated by original biographical ancedotes and 
historical traits of the .different characters, which are replete 
with entertainment and instruction. One extract from these 
lives, taken at random, will convey an idea of our author's 
manner and spirit; it records the life and character of the 39th 
Constable, who livedin an age when the nationa! institutions 
underwent a considerable change. 


ORIGINAL CRITSCISM. 


“‘Tfumphry de Bohun, Earl of Essex and Hereford, held the honout 
of Essex by descent from his mother, who was the daughter of 
Geoftry Fitzpier. He stood high in the opinion of the people, and 
he was known by the name of the good Earl of Hereford. His 
rent roll in lauded epwards of 38 lordships. He was so much in fa- 
vour with the King’s councellors, that he had the office of Earl 
Marshal, at the marriage of King Henry ; and he was so far in favour, 
as to be wodtather to Prince Edward, and to be entrusted with the 
marches in Wales. But he seemed to know, and to feel, his conse. 
quence ; for when the Barons met at Stanford, be complained, in a 
high Aw threatening tone, to the king, of his having ut ijustly deprived 
the karl of Corwal i of his manor of Berkhampst ead, and for cane 
celling the charters of liberties; which, he assured him, should be 
ne han ed and sealed, or they would compel him to do it. 

* In the year 1246, he was at the head of a party of barons, who 
j ined in sending a letter to Rome; and in which they complained, 
i stror My terms to the pape, o tthe iusupportable Oppre $si0n which they 
had long iaboured under, by the arbitrary exactions of his agents; and 
they threatened his holiness, that they would do thems slves just Ice, 
by breaking his yoke, if he did not speedily redress their grievances, 

‘Though he was an active man in the busy scenes of life, this 
did not preserve bia from the influence of the superstition of his 
time; ‘for be took the cross,and went to Jerusalem. After bis retura 

Westminster, Hall, when the 


from this journey, he was present af 


rmal curse was denounced pa inst the violatorsof M igna C! varta, 
with bell, book, and candle. I } the same ye iP he founded the church 
of the Augustine friars in Bread-street, London. He was at the head 
of the combination against the king, in the 43d year of his reign, 


which pros 


and critical, 


ed fatal to many of them. As the times were turbulent 
they judged it prudent not to proceed to extremities with 
Rohuy: ; 1 hh i . I}; ' . 
Bobun, and, with him, parden and rebellion seemed to be matters a 
ourse. At the batt le of Evesham he was taken prisoner, fighting 
against the king; and his lands were then seized, but not confiscated, 
and he had leave to , dispose of them to his son. He died in 1275.” 


Another character during the interregnum :-—“ Charles 
Fleetwood was one of those gentlemen who quitted the inns 
of court for the life of a so! idier, whic h, at that time, seemed 
to be a direct path toa speedy promotion. He was first in a 
troop of horse, and he was very soon advanced to the rank of 
Colonel. Being bred to the law, he was named by the parlia- 
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ment in a commission, in 1647, to treat with the king. Crom- 
well was desirous of attaching him to his interest, and he raised 
him to the rank of Lieutenant-General, and appointed him a 
member of his council. He particularly distinguished himself 
in the battle of Worcester ; and as he was a brave soldier, and 
had numerous relations, the Protector concluded that he might 
secure him and his party, by offering him his daughter-in-law 
in marriage. This alliance paved the way to further prefer- 
ment ; for he was appointed, in 1652, commander-in-chief of 
all the forces in Ireland, By his prudent conduct he prevailed 
oa the Irish to proelaim his father-in-law, Protector ; which was 
so pleasing to Cromwell, that he declared him his lord-deputy, 


“ As he would not listen to any proposal for proclaiming the Pro- 
tector King ; and there were many persons disaffected to Cromwell in 
Ireland, he was removed from his station with the ttle of lord, and 
appointed to preside over the counties of Norfolk, Suttolk, Cambridge, 
Huatingdon, Oxford, Bucks, and Hertford. He was kept from re- 
volting with the distant hopes of the protectorsbip; and though he 
consented to Richard's taking the reins of government, it was that he 
might govern him. He was more feared than loved by the parliament ; 
and, as the army was very much attached to him, he inclined to a 
military government, that he might be at the head of it. 

“ While he was maturing his plans, the people were growing weary 
of the unsettled state of things. If he had been capable of judging accu- 
rately of the state of the public mind, and had declared in time for 
the re-establishment of the old government, he might have avoided the 
imprisonment of his person, andthe confiscation of his property. He 
lived bat a short time after the rising at Stoke Newington. 

“ Fleetwood’s influence with his army of fanatics was owing much 
more to his gift of praying than to his military talents ; and he cousi- 
dered his plan much more efficacious in opposing an enemy, than in 
Wusting to carnal weapons and an arm of flesh.” 


The “ Customals of Dover, Sandwich, Romney, Rye, and 
Winchelsea,” conclude this volume. The age of these sta- 
tutes is notknown, except that they Were extant nearly in their 
present state during the days of Edward the Confessor, They 
were copied and translated into the vernacular dialect in the 
reign of Ledward ILI. and fiom that document they are here 
republished. 


“A manuscript (says Mr.L. with which be has been favoured) in the 
Possession of a gentleman whose ancestors filled an high office in 
Dover Castle, contains, among much interesting information, copies of 
several of the customals of the Cinque Ports, and their two ancient 
‘owns, These customals were authentic books, on rolls of laws and 
cUstoms, which had been used in the towns within the jurisdiction of the 
Ports, from a very remote antiquity ; and copies of them were delivered 
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ingo the Castle, and deposited there in the archives, in 1357, by ore 
of *Roger Mortimer, the constable of the Castle, and warden of th. 
Cinque Ports These rolls were in being in the reign of William Il], 
and they were transcribed by the order of a Lieutenant-Governor, and 
the copy is still preserved, but the originals have long since perished.” 


It appears “that the Customal of Hastings was destroyed 
during the last century, after it was determined by the Court 
King’s Bench (in 1736) to be good evidence for obtaining the 
freedom of the town.” The « ustomals of Hithe and Seaford 
have piobably ** perished in the custody of those who ought to 
have carefully preserved them.” The following section on 
** Homicide, from the Customal of Sandwich,” shews how 


early trial by jury was considered the best mode of adminis- 
tering justice, 


‘“Inan appeal of homicide, if the person accused was caught ia 
the fact, with a weapon in his hand, or blood on his clothes, and there 
be good evidence thereof, be cannot be allowed to quit himself. And 

s0 in an appeal for thef! and robbery, it the person be found with the 
goods upon him, it behoves him to shew, on the day appointed, how 
be caine by the +m, and from whom he received them. But if any one 
appears, and acknowledges that the goods are his, and that they were 
delivered to the other person by him, the appellee is then cleared, and 
the other becomes answerable, as at conmmon ‘aw. In every case, 
when the person calls for his voucher, and cannot produce him, be 
loses his cause. If the person upon whom the goods are found avows that 
they were his own, aod that be is not guilty of the appeal, he may at 
guit himself by 36 good and true men, and save himself and his goods. 


“* Proceedings in Homicide. 


When the names of the 36 compurgators are delivered to the 
bailiff! in writing, they shall be cistinctly called over ; and if any one 
of them be absent, or will pot answer, the appellee must suffer death; 
but if they shall separately answer to their names, the bailiff, on the 
part of the king, may put aside 12 of them, and the mayor and jurals 
12 more ; Hxtng upon 12 of the 36 to swear, with the appellee, that 
he is pot guilty of the matter Jaid to bis charge. The accused is first 
sworn that he is not guilty; and then the others come up as they are 
called, and separately swear the same oath ; by which the appellee is 
acquitted, and the appelliat becomes liable to an attachment, and his 
goods are at the disposal! of the king. If any one of the 12 witb 
draws his hand from the hook, and will not swear, the appellee must 
be executed; and all who are condemned in such cases are tobe 
buried alive, in a place set apart for that purpose at Sandown, called 
the Thiet’s Down ; which ground is the property of the corporation, 
however it may have been appropriated by others.- This is the pro- 
ceeding in common cases of appesl of life and member. Al! persons 
should be indicted according to the common law ; aaly in the town 
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4 to be acquitted, or condemned, by 36 men; whereas, in the ** 








m country, they put themselves upon the verdict of 12 men. 
; 
Hl «© Cutting a Pyrse, 
and . nt 
d.” « Persons found in the act of cutting purses, or picking pockets, - 
F ia markets or elsewhere, upon proclamation, are sentenced to loose hd 
red one ear ; and to be carried to the end of the town, and to abjure it, ne 
tof upon pain of loosing the otherear. And if a person shal be taken aH 
the again, he shall be condemned to die, whether he be marked in the 
ord own or elsewhe;e.” + ie 
, ig 
i In the customal of Romney we find-the following law for ae 
he “Weighing of Bread,” which merits attention even in th¢ is 
» aire 
te, present aye. 
“ Also, when the bailiff likes to take bread of bakers, the bailiff 
;, thall have two barons resident on the part of the king, that they go 
7% with him to take the bread ; viz. the bailit! ought not to enter the 
re demesne of any freeman to take bread; but the said barons shall 
id eater, and take of every man such one loaf of bread, and deliver to | 
the the bailiff ; and when they have thus taken the bread through the ; 
ow town, one of the barons aforesaid shail fill the sack in the which the 
me HE loaves are gathered in, uniil they come to the court; and then the 
erp bailiff shall blow the common horn, in four different parts of the 
and town, to assemble the people and the bakers, to pursue for their 
is, bread; and, when the bailiff is come into the court, and the bread 
ihe with him, he shall charge six of the most worthy folk within the 
bat court to go to certify, by their allegiance which they owe to the king, Ale 
ats of the most nice the mean price, and the least price of the wheat the ime 
xls last market day ; and when the said jurors and barons be certified of e 
the wheat, they shall weigh the bread by the mean price after the oh 
h statute. And in care that the bread of a freeman reviel..it prise less * 
. of assize than two ounces, he be amerced at 2) pence, and his bread gt 
08 forfeited ; and at the second time, 42 pence, aud jis bread torteited ; En 
I and at the third time seven shillings, and his bread tortened. And it ; rt 
) he be uo freeman, to be amerced every amercemert double. And if 4 Be 
als any baker be atfainted more than three times in a year, he be amerced ‘ae : 
hat at the will of the bailiff; or else his oven shall be broken, arsl he *h Be 
si forswear the craft, a year and a day. No bread shall be weighed & 
‘> even balance, nor weighed after assized by the bailiff.” | 
his The customal of Rye directs the mode of “ taking Sanc- 
v* tuary,” as follows : 
v 


be “And wheo any man taketh the decree of the church, the mayor, 
led % coroner, shall go unto him, to inquire the cause of his coming to 
n, holy ci urch; and if he will acknowledge his felony, let it be 
rO* enrolled, and immediately he loseth all bis goods and chattels, as a 
ns *orfeiture : of the which the mayor shall answer to the town; and 
it he confesses he may remain in the church and church yard 12 
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days; and at the end of 40 days he shall forsake the land; ang, 
sitting upon the church yard stile, before the mayor, he shall chug 
the port of his passage ; and in case he will make his abjuration withig 
the 40 ‘days, he shall be accepted. And anon, by abjuration done, 
he shall take the cross, and the mayor shall do to be proclaimed, jy 
the king's name, that no man, upon pain of life and member, shal] dp 
him harm or molesiation a!l the while be keepeth the king's hig gh way 


towards the port that he hath chosen for his passage. 4 


To these customals the author has added an “ explanatiog 


of some obsolete words and phrases. Pursue is used for pro- 
secute, do for make, villany for violence, ferment made to the 
comen, oath made to tie freemen, must to his appeal, answer 
to his appeal, be let, prevented, &c. 

The last thing in these valuable volumes that we can notice 
is the plates which illustrate the accounts of the castle, its 
antiquities, singular Roman bricks, and the pier, with the 
various efforts which have been made from time to time, to 
improve the harbour of Dover. This part of the work i 
highly interesting to professed antiqui ries, because Dover 
contains more unequivocal remains of Roman art than any 
other place in Britain. It is no less so to we ga and archi. 
tects, as the letter-press and plates present clear ideas of 
the origin, progress, and termination, of the etebahkondll 
and efforts made to construct a durable pier and form a safe 
harbour for shipping in Dover. The diMficultics of resisting 
the enormous power of currents and spring tides when impel- 
led by violent gales, the gradual operations of regular bodies 
of water, and all the numerous unforeseen events which occut 
in forming extensive embankments, with the contingent ex 
pences, are stated in a manner which merits the attention of 
all persons interestéd in similar undertakings, and particularly 
the gentlemen of Shoreham, who have just commenced the 
improvement of their harbour in that desirable situation. 

In consequence of the numerous extracts which we have 

made, although they contain but a very small portion of the 
curious matter in these volumes, it is unnecessary for us to 
say any thing more respecting the author’s style and princi 
ples. It is every where evident that Mr. L. is a man ‘of real 
learning, of extensive aud diversified reading, an original thinker, 
a benevolent, sternly-upright, and pious, friend to his species 
and possessing a natural acuteness of intellect and impressive 
eloquence which raise him far above the majority of our local 
historians. ‘This “ History of Dover and the Cinque Ports," 
indeed, will find readers while the laws and institutions 
our ancestors have admirers, avd the present establishmeul# 
existence. 
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Saint Pierre’s Harmonies of Nature. 
(Continued from p. 167.) 


ly further illustration of this part of his subject, the author 
goes on to observe, 


“ No animal is without those organs which are necessary to its 


| particular mode of living ; and none have more than they require. 


Aquatic birds, such as ducks, geese, and swans, which waddle in the 
mad of rivers in quest of roots or worms, have large flat beaks ; 
while other birds accustomed to feed on soft roots, as the starling and 
black-bird, have a long and pointed beak. In graminivorous birds, 
sich as canary-birds and goldtinches, the beak is short, broad at the 
bottom, somexhat arched and sharp at the sides for the purpose of 


| breaking grains: while in birds who, like the parrots, live on seeds 


confined within hard shells, the beak is sharp and crooked like the 
teeth of pincers. 

“ Ttis not unworthy of notice that the number five, which forms 
the first division, properly so called, of the circle, is employed in the 
fve petals of rose-shaped flowers, which we are in the babit of 
planting by preference on account of their attracting in their focus 
the largest share of the solar rays. The human hand is divided into a 
thumb and four fingers, as affording the most convenient means of 
gasping an object ; and it is curious enough that the same number 
esists in the organ of touch in birds. It is true that thore who do 
not perch have only three toes on each foot, while those who do 
perch have four; but as both are in the habit of getting hold of 
their food with their claws and beak, we may follow up the analogy 
by reckoning the beak the fifth member; considering it as divided 
mto two in the birds with three toes, and as single in those which 
have four This computation is supported by the circumstance that 
the beak of birds is composed of a horny substance similar to their 
cliws, and that it is not only of the same colour, but of similar pro- 
portions in shape and Jength. Both are hooked in birds of prey, 
broad and flat in geese, long in woodcocks, and short in sparrows, 
We may, therefore, say that the toes of birds are little else than a 
and, and that their beak may be called the thumb. A similar 
division is found in the case of crabs, whose voracity isso well known, 
Father Dutertre having very properly compared their eight toes and 
{Wo claws to two walking hands placed back and back. 

“ Quadrupeds accustomed to live on grass have thick lips for the 
purpose of catching hold of their food, and a double row of teeth 
0 grind it. Some, like the ox and goat, have only a single row of 
eth for the purpose of cutting the grass, but they have a double 
“omach for enabling them to chew a second time such food as has 

‘ imperfectly bruised. Who can undertake to enumerate and 
(be the organs of taste in insects ? Some have akind of auger 
* borer, like the wood-worm, known in Franee by the name of 
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aret (teredo navalis ;) others have quadruple jaw-bones, which a 
once on right and left as well as above and below, like those of th 
locust. Insects have likewise graters, planes, pumps, dissolveny, 
suckeis, scissars, chisels, files, gravers, which enable them to extng 
their food from all parts of vegetables. Let us no longer vaunt the 
ingenuity of Daedalus, who invented a saw for the purpose of making 
the knotty trunks of trees into planks, since insects, with instrumeny 
comparatively so feeble, are able to reduce them to dust. 

** Lastly, animals restore, by means of their sulphuretted excrement, 
fertility to the plants which they consume, and it is believed that 
they ofien sow anew grains that have passed through their stomach, 
If the bush gives a bird a fortified retreat in its thorny branches, and 
food in its hard berries, the bird in return drops to the ground as seed 
that part of the berry that is indigestible. Such are the wondrow 
ways of Nature in maintaining a harmony between her different 
kingdoms 

** Even our roads are covered with plants of a nature so suitable to 
most of our domestic animals, as to be used for the purpose of rearing, 
fattening, or curing them. The knot-grass, which extends its adhe 
sive strings along the beaten path, and may be said to grow under the 
passenger's foot, 1s highly acceptable tothe hogs, who seen: to take 
a pleasure in searching for the means of support along the public way; 
preferring this plant to grass, and even to corn. It is on account d 
this preference that the country people in France call the knot-gras 
the hog’s food. Cattle are likewise fond of it, and I have seen it form 
a very good pasturage on dry and barren slopes. The nettle, which 
grows so vigorously along the walls of farm-buildings is so acceptable 
ta turkeys, that, when cut in pieces, it proves the best food that can 
be given to their chicky ns. ‘Lhe silver weed, (potentilla anserina,) 
so much run after by ducks and geese, is seen covering with its yellow 
flowers the banks of the marshy tracts where these birds take a ples 
sure in waddling. Even the thistle, which grows on the most neglect 
ed spots, is the favourite food. of the solitary ass. The cat-miot, 
which grows spontaneously in our gardens, attracts at night, by its 
strong scent of mint, the cats of the neighbourhood, who roll over tt 
and eat it with extreme relish. Dog's-grass, so called because dogs 
eat it as a purgative, grows in all directions; goats browse on it with 
pleasure, and the quality of their fleece is said to be improved by tt 
It is not to the atmosphere of Angora that we are to attribute the fine 
ness, the length, and the gloss of the goat's hair, of which the Torks 
make their magnificent camlets; nor to its rocks, which, notwith 
standing my supposition in the * Studies of Nature,’ have no exist 
ence ; but to the long and silky dog’s-grass produced throughout its 
vast plains. I owe this observation to Busbeck, the well-know® 
traveller, to whom Europe is indebted for the lilac imported from the 
east, and whose authority is deserving of particular attention. 

‘“ The plants which, from their general atility and extended 
growth, are called cosmopolite, will be generally found by the side of 
highways, and may be considered as a kind of provision made Df 
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> Neture for tame animalson a journey. The vegetable and animal 


kingdoms seem to preserve their equilibriam by a kind of flux and 
reflux; it appears likely that animals feeding by the road-side are 
instrumental in depositing in the ground, as seed, those grains which 
are found indigestible in their stomachs; while, on the other band, 
bp cropping the grass, they prevent any excess of growth The female 
flower opens its petalsto the insect, which impregnates it with the 

er ofa male flower. The grass becomes a tuft for the mouth ot 


| the quadruped ; who, as we have just observed, commits again to the 


arth its grains, afier they have passed through his stomach. The 
tree, planted in the same manner by the bird, spreads its branches 
toopen to him a refuge ; but the insect in retarn deposits a canker- 
worm in the bosom of the flower. The quadruped not only crops the 
meadow and prevents it from seeding, but causes vacancies in the 


forest by browsing on the lower branches ; finally, the bird consames 


the superfluous seed of the trees. A singular example of the main- 
tenance of this equilibrium between the animal aud vegetable king- 
dems is to be found in the following circumstance: All men of letters 
we acquainted with the beautiful description of the Island of Tinian, 
given by Admiral Anson's Chaplain, This exact and elegant writer 
ethibits the forest of that island as containing extensive glades, in 
which numerous herds of white cattle were at pasture ; and as crossed 
by rivalets, which, descending from distant mountains, fall into the 
va, after watering plains covered with a multitude of fowls and 
pigeons, which made theair resound with their noise. In short, he 
represents this solitary island as arich farm in the midst of the Soathern 
Ocean. On the other hand, subsequent travellers entiiled to attention, 
tach as Captain Marchand, treat this description as fabulous, having 


found in Tinian only an impenetrable forest and clayey marshes, 


without cattle or fowls. Itis, however, no difficult matter to recon- 
cile the two; for when Anson landed at Tinian, the island was cover- 
ed with wild cattle which cropped the lower branches, as well as the 
talks of grass, and thus kept glades and avenues open in the forests. 
Interinediate navigators, und particularly the Spaniards of the neigh- 
touring islands, destroyed these animals by continuing those hunting 
parties which were beginning to become frequent so early as the days 
ofLord Anson. The consequence was that trees shot up in all quar- 
ers; the grass, from not being cropped, obstructed the course of the 
fvulets; while the beautiful glades and meadows disappeared. An 
lastructive example this of the manner in which the beasts of pasture 
repress the luxuriance of the vegetable kingdom ;—in fact, they may 
be called the first gardeners of the earth, inas much as they ancon- 
tiously fertilize and embellish it ; but their vegetable harmonies will 
not be found, after all, to stand comparison with those of man,” 


There are many more interesting passages in the first volume 
than those already quoted; but for these we must refer the 
reader to the work itself. The sublimity of mountains natu- 
y attracts attention in the second volume. St. Pierre takes 
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a judicious survey of them, without entering into mineralogiay 
details, 


“© Of Mountains. 


‘© We should begin by obtaining a distinct idea of the outwg) 
form of the earth, particularly of mountains and valleys. Wesig 
vot take for granted that their shape depends on the mere courted 
water, and that they have ail, as Buffon imagines, re-entering a 
salient angles in correspondence with each other. ‘To be conving 
of the contrary, we have only to cast our eyes on a good chat¢ 
the mountains of Daupbiny, or even of some of our islands 
America ; we shall soon perceive a great number without alterm 
angles. Nor must we, on the other hand, immagine that they all der 
their origin from fire, because some of them are volcanic. Notbix 
is more dangerous than the error into which our present moe 
education naturally leads us, of assigning to Nature the laws sugges 
by our feeble progress in art and science, and of drawing a gened 
conclusion froi a particular case. Such a method would preventy 
from forming any just idea of the earth, even if our geography, whic 
divides it into so many political compartments, had not thrown 
additional obstacle in the way. We shall proceed then on the pit 
of referring mountains, as well as their fossils, to the different powe 
of nature, and to their physical and social harmonies, of which® 
shall find at least sixteen diflerent kinds. There are solar and lum 
mountains, some of which, like those of Finland, are so arrangeda 
to reverberate the rzys of heat ; while others are so shaped, ast 
produce, like some mountains in Ethiopia, an effect like thatofs 
parasol, Some may, without exaggeration, be called hyemal, fio 
carrying a perpetual winter on their summits; while others # 
volcanic, and emit fire from their sides. Of the mountains calle 
hyemal, some have the beds of their summits oblique, and raised 
towards the sky like the leaves of an artichoke, so as to retain a mas 
of glaciers ; this is the case both with the Alps and Cordillems 
Others again havea more direct slope, and admit of having their i? 
covering sooner melied ; this holds in regard to the mountaiie 
Greenland and Spiizbergen. All mountains of these different & 
scriptions are adapted to the positive or negative operation of i 
sun. I class volcanic mountains under these, although they belong # 
some measure to water, which they have a tendency to purify 5,00 
they owe originally their combustion to the sun as the source of 
fire and heat. Some mountains may be called aérial, in particu 
those which are known by the name of Eolian, and send forth wit# 
in the way already explained ; while others, called Anti-eolian, se 
as obstacles to the winds. There are likewise aquatic mountalls; 
some, called hydraulic, are at the source of rivers, and attract ine 
santly the vapours of the atmosphere by their peaks; others #* 
littoral, and form a bulwark against the waters by their bases. 
the latter I distinguish two kinds, littoral on the sea coast, and litt 
on the banks of rivers. It is among the last that we find mountai™ 
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or rather hills, with salient and re-entering angles corresponding to 
ech other. There are some mountains of such magnitude as to be 
considered among the most important. parts of the mechanism of the 
lobe ; such are the extensive beds of granite in the polar regions 
ona level, in the lower parts, with the sea, and the peaks of the same 
materials, which, like those of the Alps and Pyrenees, rise by chains 
in the interior of continents, to the extraordinary height of ten or 
twelve thousand feet, and seem, to approach the level of the poles. 
Even the plains of the globe are uneven; some being in gentle and 
insensible slopes, over which rivalets hold their winding way ; while 
others are amphitbeatrical, and serve for the course of large and rapid 
rivers.” , 


The author’s peculiar manner is more eonspicuous in his 
“ Terrestrial Harmonies of Man,” which at least prove that 
every thing in nature is good in its proper place and use. On 
this principle many of the following opinions may be received 
as correct, although they may be some of them totally inappli- 
cable or impracticable in European climes. 


“Come and inspire my mind, Celestial Harmony of rest and 

tion. Thou art not in man that blind attraction which fixes him, 
like an inanimate body, to the surface of the ground, nor art thou in 
him that law which makes a planet describe an ellipsis round the sun 
by acombination of double motion. Thou art an emanation of that 
universal soul of the world which organizes every object for a specific 
purpose, and to which motion and rest of every kind is subordinate. 

“Tt is to thee that we are indebted for the first lineaments of the 
human frame, Our bones are arranged with exquisite skill ; joined 
by cartilaginous, and provided with fibrous muscles. Our limbs 
receive their impulse from muscles, and the circulation of the purple 
treamlets in our veins is almest as wondrous as the course of those 
Worlds which derive their light and heat from the orb of day. 

“Tt is by the invisible impulse of the harmony of rest and motion 
that the eyes of al! animals are opened and closed. It is this which 
tails us forth in the morning when the sun appears on the horizon, 
whether we employ ourselves in traversing mountains and valleys, or 
ih gathering those fruits which we have reserved from the bounty of 
Nature. Different employments belong.to difference of age and sex, 

dung females, formed on a tender model, give a preference to 
tranguil employment. Scated under the shade of a tree, they twirl 
the distaff with their fingers, or make the shuttle glide through the 
Web. But when the moon begins to spread her silver light on the 
meadow, they delight in joining their fair companions in the dance. 
fy, + " ‘ 

“Wf sex, animated by the sizht, forget the labours of the day, and 
#2 in the sportive round, 

‘The harmony of rest and motion operates on all our actions, 
Wihout our being able to analyze the principle, or its manner of ex- 
“Cising its influence. <A philosopher may indulge sensations of sur- 
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prise, on considering that movements so skillfully combined as thop 
of the human frame should be under the direction of minds so fit 
informed as those of the major part of maukind. He may conside 
us as having a double kind of soul, the corporeal and the menial; 
the former wholly under the direction of the latter. He may farther 
speculate on the ignorance of our minds in regard to the complicated 
machinery we thus put in motion: like those eastern monary 
who, without a knowledge of their subjects, issue an order affecting 
a whole empire, bya mere sign transmitted by a mu‘e to a vizier, 

** Uninstructed, however, as the human mind fiequenily isa 
desire of knowledge is very generally found to exist in it. Not satis 
fied with its actual state of information, it has a strong wish to collet 
the history of the past, and to Antic pate the events of the futur, 
Fron this world, where it fills a humble station, it turus its effors 
towards heaven, and-dwells with transport on innate feelings of in 
finity, eternity, glory, and immortality. Itmay even be said to feel 
the same kind of consciousness from impressions of this description, 
as from those which are merely corporeal. Our minds may be co 
sidered an einanation from that Divine Mind which governs the world, 
in the same way as our body is made up of elementary substances, 
and affected i its operation by those influences which regulate tl 
works of Nature at large. 

* Qur soul, said Marcus Aurelius, is a‘ god in exile.” It isis 
vain that, stimulated by its celestial instinct, and aided by the at 
quired knowledge of past and present ages, it seeks to penetrate aad 
comprehend the surrounding works of Nature;—its progress is cot- 
fined in a great measure to external observation. Enclosed in a body, 
it is like a navigator in a feeble bark, in the midst of a stormy ocean, 
who seeks to land on soche of the islands of which he perceives th 
shores. He may succeed in acquiring an idea of the outline, and in 
giving names to particular objects ; but the interior of the country, 
and the manners of its inhabitants, remain hid from his observatios, 
Our arts and sciences, in spite of their pompous names, are bal 
remote and illusory images of the works of Nature. Painting, fet 
example, gives us but a mere sketch of the earth and sky, represeating 
very imperfectly light, air, water, earth, and vegetables. Sculptures 
liable to the same objection, and exhibits to us, in her most finished 
pieces, figures which can neither move, speak, nor feel. Poetry # 
proverbially founded on fiction, and affects to give a divine character 
to things which are merely the works of a Divinity. Even the 
sciences, which we call exact, are limited in their progress, and founded 
frequently on uncertain notions. Mathematics admit points withost 
surtace, and lines formed of points possessing length without breadt, 
which is a doable contradiction. We are still unacquainted with te 
precise felation of the circumference of a circle to the radius whieb 
genetates it. Our theorems are merely sketches of some propetty 
of av inanimate sphere, but those uf the living sphere of the syn ate 
almost wholly unknown to os, Our astronomical knowledge, in like 
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manner, does net go beyond an acquaintance with the apparent mo- 


tions of planets. 
Yet to arrive at a knowledge of the different relations of man, let 


ny not hesitate to follow the route which those orbs that are the pri- 


mafy movers of our elements seem to point out. If we go astray, 


it will be in tbe footsteps of universal reason, not on those of our own, 
which is so feeble and so versatile. We shall now endeavour to exhi- 
bit the relations between man and the terrestrial harmonies, in the way 
we have already done in regard to the aquatic, the aérial, and the solar. 
We have seen that he is in correspondence with the air by means of his 
lungs, and by water by means of. various organs ; and we shall now 
to see that his whole body is in harmony with the earth and 

ber different productions. 
“ A kind of analogy may be made out between the surface of the 
earth, diversified as it is by mountains, valleys, or rocks; and the 
haman body, covered by muscles which are separated by intervening 


_ cellular membranes. Our veins may be compared to streams and 


rivers, and our blood, circulating in our veins and arteries, may be 
accounted similar to the waters of the ocean, which experience a re= 
gular flux and reflux. It deserves to be mentioned that this circulation 
is more rapid in our childhood than in our mature years, which may 
partly account for the fire and impatience of the former when cone 
trasted with the phlegm of the Ja‘ter. 

‘‘ The analogies which we have imagined between the earth and 
the human figure are common to all animals, though notin an equal 
degree. The more we extend our inquiries into the structure of our 
bodies, the more shall we have to admire the wisdom of the Divine 
Artist. The most varied landscape presents nothing equally impressive, 
notwithstanding the magnificence of its forests, the height of its moun- 
tains, the windings of its valleys, or the extent of its plains. Describe 
acircle by walking round a fine’statue, and you will find in it a differs 
ent view at every change of posture ; iook at the haman figure, whe~ 
ther seated erect, or extended, on a height or ina valley, and you will 
discover in every attitude some new source of admiration. The artists 
who have been in the habit of delineating it during so many ages, find 
the same endless variety. in its form as the moralist in its mental affec- 
fons ; and it requiresthe labour of a Jife to be able to exhibit, ina 
hatural manner, its beauty, its proportions, and its various affec- 
tions In regard to animals the case is very different, their bodies be- 
ing frequently disfigured by hair, feathers or scales, and their faculties 
confined to ore kind of exertion. Man alone applies his understand- 
ing td Nature at large, and alone displays his personal beauty in an un- 
clouded state; he comes naked from.the hands of Nature, not that he 
May be exposed, as some malicious persons have said, to injuries from 

elements, but that bis reason may be exercised in providing the ma- 
tetials of clothing, in the same way as in procuring food and lodg- 
9g. Do not the spoils of every animal become subgervient to our 
tcommodation, from the. lion's skin» which covered the shoulders 
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of Hercules, to the transparent thread of the silk-worm which yeild 
Dejanira? 

“ Observe a beautiful female ina garden gathering fruit and flower, 
or sporting in the meadows with her young companions, and ney 
beauties will be discovered in every movement of ber head, arms, « 
hands. See her some years afterwards surrounded by her family, ang 
bearing an infant in her arms, and you will not fail to discover a ple 
sant sabject of contensplation in what is nothing else than the natugl 
attitude of her person. ‘The affections of her mind are still orore wo 
thy of altention, and may be traced by turns, on her coyatenauc, 
Candour sits on her forehead ; conjugal attachment shirgs in her eyes, 
tuodesty marks her cheek, and the maternal smile is on ber lips, Ste 
speaks, and the ear of the hearer is charmed with the mild sound 
of, her, voice, comfart, hope, content. preceed froin her mou) 
to the heart of her husband and chijdrep. Admire no longer te 
masterspiec:s of the Grecian sculptors; the Apollo Belvicer 
is but the first work of Phidias, while the human form is tle fine 
work of nature. Never did marble receive more than the external 
part of the human figure at the hand of the sculptor ; within it i 
mains lifeless and unfeeling ; bat woman is alive to the kindness @ 
her Maker, and affords in herself the most affecting proof of his super 
inten. ays providence, In covering the earth with his bounty, God 
gave us liberty 10 enjoy it, byt he raised us likewise above this lower 
world by engraving on our minds an idea of lrimself; he made bis 
warks serve a3 a model for tLe exercise of our understaudings, the 
he might approximate us to himself, and teach us that we were reset. 
ed for a future life in a higher sphere. 

“ Natore, afier affording to man the means of scaling the steeper 
situations by the climbers and bushes. which she produces in thes 
spots, prepared for bjs repose a soft couch in the grasses of the me 
coyws, aod in the moss which crowns the rocks. It ts in such situations 
as these that he often, when in an uncivilized state, passes the night 
a’one, as when in childheod on the maternal bosom, without expt 
riencing any inconvenience, We who, in these days of efleminacy, 
have accustomed ourselves to every indulgence, would expose ove 
selves to rheumatism by passing even aday on adamp spot. Yet the 
habit of exposure would soon restore our ratural temperameat. 
Daring the revolutionary warthe French soldiers made their cam 
paigns, in genefal, without tents, and passed the night without asy 
covering. If was accounted au extraordinary piece of news to be told 
in the moruing that at night they should take up their quarters in th 
shelter of vineyards, imperfect as it was; a trench or furrow was thet 
customary abode for the night. This shows that the vapours of the 
earth are not always so Larttal to us ag they are thought. 1 have see 
scorbutic paticats curcd by puttiog their bare legs into the pure sandy 
aud I have made persoually a trial of it in the calcaréous sand 
of As. ension Island. It is said that, when we happen to be overtabes 
by meres eakiiess, v e sball,* on some occasions, regain strength by 
breatbiog the Vapour of thesgrcund 5 a cifcumstauce which may recall 
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to the memory of the patient the case of Antzus, whore strength res 
tured whenever he touched his mother’s bosom. 

Jt is to the bosom of Nature that we mechanically direct our steps 
in seeking a resting place against vexation. Wetake a pleasuie ia 
solitary walk aloug a secluded valley, or betwen the steep sides of 
a mountain, as if the retired nature of the scene afforded solace to the 
distress of our mind. It was beside the borders of the main that 
Homer represents Chryses lamenting and complaining to Apollo of 
the injustice of Agamemnon in depriving him of his daughter. It 
was in a deep grotto that Sabinus escaped, during several years, the 
vengeance of Vespasian, and received the most tender marks of con- 
jugal affection. It was in going out fiom shat hiding place to the 
scaffold that the faithful companion of his retreat said, when brought 
before the Emperor, ‘‘ I have passed happier days with Sabinus ina 
cave, than you in the enjoyment of day-light, and the lustre of im- 
perial power.” 

“ Finally, it is in the bosom of the earth that we seek at last a per- 
manent repose, or rather that we deposit the elements which we re- 
ceived from it It admits of no doubt that the mass of the globe re- 
ceives an annual augmentation from the decomposition of human 
bodies, as well as of those of all created beings, Geographic caleula- 
tors compute the total of mankind at nearly a thousand millions, and 
itis pretty generally allowed that our numbers are in a state of pro- 
gressive increase. It is computed likewise that an existing generation 
remains in life little more than thirty years, so that op taking a view ot 
the inhabited world we find that the current mortzlity is probably not 
less than 3,600 persons an hour, which is equal to sixty in a minute or 
one in asecond. Every time our pulse beats we may reckon that a 
living creature has come in and another gone out of the worid, 

“The sun isthe primary cause of ail the movement of organised 
bodies in the earth. In considering therefore the rays of his light, 
which are so -visiblee trom a distance on glass at the time of his rising 
or setting, we may Jook on them in a mauncr as the first elements of 
time ; they are rapi | as the twinkling of an eye, and a number of them 
take place in asecond. We Shall thus arrive at a division of time still 
more minute than any with which we are as yet familiar. 

“ Whatever may be the origin of our souls it is clear that we owe 
the relics of our body to the carth ; yet, althorgh the same end is 
common to all, men have adopted very different methods of rendering 
the last duties to their dead. Different nations seem to have followed, 
in this respect, an impression derived from the particular department 
of wature with which they happened to be most in harmony. Some, 
like the Romans, consumed the bodies by: fire; the inhabitants of 
O:aheite dry their dead in the air upon alcoves under the shade of trees. 

Hindoos, on the borders of the Ganges, abandon them to the cur- 
rent of that river which they consider as sacred. The ancient Egyp- 
“ans, on the other hand, covered the dead body with the aromatic 
tin of trees, wrapped them with linen, and preserved them in 
"ceamore tronks, The Guebres placed them erect in a spot sute 
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rounded with walls, and abandoned them to birds of prey. Finally, 
Pliny observes that no animal, except man, takes any pains to bury 
those of his own species. But however various may be the mea 
adopted to discharge this final duty, it is clear that our ashes are always 
re-united toearth. Its whole surface may be said to contain, even to 
its rocks, the fragments and relics of bodies which once were ina 
state of animation. 

‘* Paris, the city where so many come to learn urbanity and pr. 
priety, is, I sav it with grief, the place where, of all others, the least re. 
gard isshown to the memory of those who once were dear to us. Th 
inhbabitanis of that vast capita], occupied with the gratification ofa 
thousand trifling objects, preserve very little recollection of their fd. 
low-creatures afer they are gone. Even decency, in respect to the 
mode of interment, is disregarded; the general place of burying being, 
as I have mentioned in a former part of this work, those extensive 
trenches in which are thrown daily, without distinction of age or set, 
women, chiidren, and old men, until they are filled and can hold no 
more. In sucha disgusting spot a friend would look in vain for the 
ashes of his friend, and he would tremble even at approaching thor 
gulfs of death trom which noxious vapours are perpetually exhaled, 

‘* The case is very different among the Chinese, whose gover 
ment is perhaps one of the oldest in the world, because it is founded 
on the laws of pature. Their tombs constitute a principal orpament 
of the environs of their cities. Every family possesses as its property 
a smnall lot of land in a neighbouring hill, where a tomb or grotto's 
hollowed out, and the bodies of the family deposited with religiow 
reverence. The entry of the grotto is ornamented with a few wees, 
which are so far from exhibiting a revolting appearance that travellen 
often sit down and rest vader their shade. When a body is consume 
by lapse of time, or by the effect of lime in the soil, the bonesat 
finally committed to the earth. The nearest of kin comes at the hea 
of his family, and dressed in a coarse linen garment which is tied 
round his boly with a cord, to collect the relics: he deposits them i 
an earthen urn which be places with those of his ancestors ia’ 
certain room of his house. It is there that, according to the exprtt 
sion of Juvenal, he finds urns filled with tears; and he sees at! 
single glance the remains of those ancestors who have succeeded eat 
other during successive ages. ‘Lhe impression of great antiquity exist 
as strongly in a private as in the imperial family. It is the custow 
several times in the year for a tamily to call by sacrifices and libations 
on the spirits of their ancestors whom they consider as returned ial 
heaven ; intreating them to inspire their living descendants with sound 
council, and to watch over their lot in life. Itis, ina great measure, 
to these aflocting rites, and to these religious impressious towar’ 
deceased parents, that the Chinese are indebted for their strong feelitf 
of attachmeot to their country, and to their living-relations, Te 
tombs of the dead may thus be considered as instrumental to the cor 


solidation of their empire, which has now been ia existence dard 
$9 Many Centuries,” 
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St. Pierre has been deemed an original and a safe instructor 
of youth, from his pleasing and popular tale of “ Paul and 
Virginia.” His remarks and observations are consequently 
worthy of serious attention, In the following extract the 
reader will discover some new opinions, some of doubtful eha- 
racter, and many others most excellent. 


“« Terrestrial Harmonies of Children. 


« Preside over the sports and studies of our children, ye Zephyrs, 
ye Genii, and ye Cupids who diffuse animation over the face of 
Nature.—Poets and painters have represented you under the shape of 
winged infants, but your flight is more rapid than thought, and your 
course extends throughout the air, the watery regions, and the verdant 
covering of the earth. Every day you build some new palace for the 
morning in the inexhaustible variety of your shades of gold and 
purple. Look down with a kind eye on your little brethren who are 
enjoying amusement, or reaping instruction. They enter on the 
career of Jife with smiles and sports ; surround them with the charms 
of friendship and love, until their innocent minds, separated from 
their worldly accompaniment, take their flight to another sphere, 
and join your own in heaven. 

“ In treating of the beauties of the human frame, we observed 
that it contains the finest curves that can be generated by the sphere, 
In infancy, however, these curves are not displayed in a complete 
state ; they are enclosed in a little body, like the petals of a flower in 
its bud. It is mental intelligence which seems to give the human 
shape its beauty and perfection; it is affection to a mother which 
excites the first smiles in an infant's mouth; it is the impulse of 
curiosity that gives motion to its little eyes in their sockets, and 
gradually leads to the habit of using the muscles of its legs and arms. 
In whatever age we contemplate the human frame, we shall find that 
the body is much more likely to receive its character from the mind, 
than the mind from the body. An effusion of joy is marked by a 
slight wrinkle in the corner of the eye ; but gricf, if long continued, 
makes much deeper wrinkles on the forehead. 

“ Letus make a few observations, then, on the condition of a 
child in the earliest stage of existence. Its little muscles appear like 
flower buds yet wrapped in their calyx, and its shape presents a portion 
of a sphere in all directions. Every member is round, and it is not 
till after his earliest feelings have begun to display themselves, that its 
bones lengthen, and that its muscles receive the curve that is mest 
suitable to their respective functions. In treating of vegetables, 
We observed that whatever is organized with a view to life, takes 


a direction, as it grows, towards the sup. Yet, in oonsidering . 


that orb as the first mover of all that lives on earth, | am far 

saying that itis the author of life. Life proceeds from a still 
higher source; from bim who has given Jaws to the sun, and 
who has distributed to all a portion of existence, which, as soon 
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as it has reached its plentitude in one generation, is transtitteu to tk 
next. | 

*¢ The first appearance of a child intimates that it is made form 
pose, its little round muscles being fitted to serve for cushions, as wel 
as the maternal bosom. ANhough unable to make use of its link 
limbs, it can call for aid from others. At six months it makes efor 
to hold itsel: erect, and may, if in healjb, be then exercised in walk 
ing with chairs round a room, I[t sometimes happens that a hired 
nurse places ber little charge erect in some stmail cavity under pre. 
tence of accustominy .it to hold itselt. upright, but im reality to avoid 
the trouble of carrying ut herself. .In this perpendicular attitude, the 
weight of the infant pressestoo much ‘on the still tender bones of 
the difia and :filu/a, which thus become bent. I! is imprudeny, 
therefore, to accustom children to walk too early ; let us precipitate 
nothing ; premature fruit is often little better than abortive. | have 
indeed seen in the Isle of France negro children walking hlong at the 
age of seven or eight months; butia our climates a child should ret 
be expected to-walk before the end of the twelvemonth.  Thedf 
ference in a bot country ‘1s owing, however odd it may seem, to the 
influence of the sun ; to the same influence which cas forth rapidly 
the activity of the powers of Nature througbout all ibe exten! of the 
torrid zone; which makes thé orange-tree bear fruit twice a year, 
atrd renders young. females marriageable at the early age of twelve. 

“* In teachinga child to walk, we shouid make use neither of go 
carts nor leading strings, wliich, by pressing on (their shoulders, are 
apt to make them high, and which, by accusioming them to receive 
support, lessens their babit of supporting themselves. A more sit 
ple method, which I have seen ‘practised by a country woman, coe 
sists in fastening two long parallel sticks totwo chairs, ati! putting 
the child between the two—In that situation be puts ‘bis haods 
both right and left on the sticks, and walks.between the two as wa 
Iittle gallery, learning at once to keep himself erect and to move 
forward. Jt was in this way that my little girl walked dt ten 
tnonths; but one of her supports having been loosened, she tel 
along with it, and would never ‘afterwards trust herself to the 
most solid wail, so that she did not walk iill the age of fourteen 
months. 

“1 consider it necessary to educate a child for himself as well # 
for others, and to form him fer solitude before preparing him for 
society. In troth, Nature gives us the eiemenis in cummon ; but We 
make use of them separately, each of us desiring to eat, waik, aud 
rest, for his personal convenience. How often should we be obliged 
to forego these gratifications, were we prevented fromenjoying thew 
otherwise than in the society and by means of the assistance of out 
equals! ‘The same holds in regard to our moral gratifications. How 
different do they not appear in the case of different persons! the 
patience of a philosopher is cowardice in the eyes of a soldier; aft 
publican and ah advocate of monarchy would remain et verisne 
though under the same roof, If a child then be educated culy {t 
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sociaty, where is he to take refuge, untaught as he is* to retire within 
himself. lam inclined, therefore, to look on the principles of the 
sofitary education of the Emilius of Rosseau, as a proper preliminary 
for a ‘public course, Let us cover our pupil when in misfortune with 
the mantle of philosophy, and he will not fail to cast it, when ia 

osperity, over his fellows. 

The great object of private edacation should be to conviace a 
young person of the existence of God by an appeal to the proofs of 


atseattered throughout Lis works. Were the sophistry of the atheist 


or the dungeon of a tyrant, to raise in his mind impressions contrary 
to the belief of a beneficent providence, these impressions will be but 
temporary, and he will find the assurance of conirary sentiments in 
hisown breast. Itis this which makes conscience so secure a retreat, 
and which renders haman life, with all its drawbacks, a pleasant 
career. Without the conviction of a superiniending providence, the 
inconstant elements, and the orbs which tiaverse the immensity of 
heaven, would appear ia no other light than asenormous masses mayed 
by blind powers, and always threatening our globe with destruction. 
But the conviction of over-ruling wisdom keeps the mind in tran- 
quillity, and points ont to us a. quarter to which we are to address 
ourselves when in miSortune. It is by arguments directed to this 
point that the sage succeeds in persuading his fellow men, the legis- 
Istor in commanding them, and the necessitous in working on their 
pity. Suchaconvict:ion is necessary to every condition in life to 
render it supportable, and to every nation iv the world to keep it 
united, It was this which supported Scipio when in solitude’; 
Epaminondas, when at the -head of the army; Socrates when in a 
fick!e-and crue} yepublic; Epictetas when tn thraldom, and Marcus 
Aurelius when on au imperial throne, An attachment to our fellow 
inen is a Consequence of gratitude to our Creator, and the two may be 
considered as the polar star, both of our physical and moral existence. 
“ The sphere of our life may be compared to the sphere of the 
world, and its revolution to the anoual revolution of the world round 
the'sun. ‘The elements of the globe repose at first on the terrestrial 
pole of our hemisphere; the atmosphere and ocean are in a stagnant 
slate, their mists scarcely disclosing the form of land; but so soon as 
the sun makes his influence felt, the winds and torrents bring down 
imMense quantities of floating ice, which renovate the stores of the 
sea, and pour forth a supply to the sources of rivers. A quantity ‘Of 
the ice accumulated during winter, sticks fast in the icy zone ; another 
quantity undergoes evaporation in the temperate zone: while a third 
part, entirely melted, rolls its waters across the torrid zone, where they 
are dispersed in storms ; and finally, another portion of the evaporated 
store, after rolling across half the world it clouds, becomes fixed in the 
shape of ice on the opposite pole, at (he season when all is darkness 
there. Jn like manner the ocean of life carries forward every year @ 
momerous generation, some of which make shipwreck at an carly age., 
others disappear in more advanced youth ; a third part become col 
spicuous for a seasom but meet a preniature end; while the fourth 
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and last division sinks into the grave, alter completing the duc propor. 
tion of years, 

‘* How many children and youths disappear from this mortal scene 
without having completed the natural period of existence! Thy 
appear ia our horizon like the Aurora Borealis, which is resplendent 
only for anight. They are in the world like those characters in 4 
drama, who, without appearing on the stage, are the cause of many 
tears; they are known only by the regret and despair of their mother, 
But why shoul! we lament their fate ? Should they not rather receive 
congratulations on arriving in port so soon after seiting sail? Death is 
not an evil : ~The life of a child is like the course of a stream, which, 
after irrigating a meadow, disappears with the snow which produced 
it. Who kaows but the evaporation of the elementary principles of 
life, may not, like a similar evaporation in Nature, tend to biog 
animation to other objects. Wio knows but the death of the aged 
may be a return toa new life; Why then should we be afraid ot death 
if our career has been proper. or if we have felt due contrition for 
our vices? Innocent children need fear nothing ; the agents of super 
Sstition can alone inspire them with appreheusion. It happens but too 
often that these birds of darkness hover around the cradle and the tomb 
of man, seeking an easy prey in the weakness of the young and the 
dying ; but as civilization advances, let us hope that the abuse thus 
made of religion will disappear.” 














In the third and last volume the author again resumes the 
subject of children and instruction, which is certainly the 
most important study, aud we may also add the most difficult 
in the whole circle of human knowledge. The ‘ Harmonies 
of Infancy,” and “ The Science of Children,’ are fertile 
topics of curious and interesting discussion. 

















** Philosophers bave said a great dea] on the barbarism of nations in 

& primitive state ; bat ] cannot help thinking that barbarisay is not 
natural to man. and that it is often nothing more than a re-action of 
the evil which a nation in its infancy experiences from its enemies. 
Such evils are more seve rely felt, and inspire a more vindictive spitit, 
because in such an age the constitution ofa state is more easily over 
turned. It is thus that the petty tribes of savages in the new world 
devour their prisoners, alihough the families of the same tribe live 
among each othe: without avy kind of violence. It is for a similar 
reason that feeble animal, are more vindictive than the large and 
owerful. ‘Lhe bee thrusts his sting into the hand that approaches bis 

rive, but the elephant sces the arrow of the hontsman pass him with 
out turning from his way. It may sometimes happen that barbarism 
16 introduced into a rising society by individuals who join it as accee 
saties. Such was, in the begioning, that of the Roman people, formed 
as that people parily was out of freebooters assembled by Romulys, 
and who began to be civilized only under Numa. At oiber times 
barbarism is communicated, lke an epidemic iyfection, to a people 
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siready civilized, by mere intercourse with its neighbours. Such was 
the case of the Jews, who, notwithstanding the severe prohibition in 
ther laws, adopted, from the inhabitants of Canaan, the cruel cus;om 
of aerifcing children to idols. [ts introduction, however, generally 
tokes place through the tyrannic sway of a te-pot, such ay Lycaon was 
ia Arcadia, or throug) the influence of an aristocratic body, who per- 
petuate it, for the sake of maintaining their authority, even unto an 
ageof civilization. Such, in our days, are the violent religious pre- 
judices inspired by Brahnains into the mild Hindoo ; such also are the 
impressions inspired by the aristocracy \nto the Japanese 

“Tyepeat for the comfort of mankind, :hat moral evil is as foreign 
tothem as physica! evil; both arise out of deviations from the laws of 
Nature. Nature nade man good. had she made him mischievous, 
she, who is so methodical in all her works, would have provided bim 
with claws with poison, with a devouring mouth, or with some of 
those offensive arms, which she has given to beasts whose destiny it is 
toact a ferocious part Not only has she confined his arms to means 
of defence, but she has created him the most naked aad helpless of 
avimals, with the view, no doubt, of obliging him to have incessant 
recourse to the humanity of his equals, and to behave with sympathy 
towards them. It is to the dependant state of man that we are to 
look for the origin of every virtue. Nature does not constitute entire 
nations of jealous, envious, cruel, or malignant characters, any more 
than she constitutes them of sick, lame, or blind. If you happen to 
meet an individual labouring under disease, you will, in general, be 
sale in ascyibing it to the use of unhealthy diet, or to his breathing a 
puird air, Inu like manner, when you discover barbariem among a 
primitive people, attribute it to the errors of its political situation, or to 
the influence of its neighbours, in the same way as you account for the 
bad habits of a child by the effects of bad example, or by faults in its 
education. 

** A tree bears a resemblance to its branches, aud a branch to its 
tree; in like manner, the cou se of the life of a people resembles 
that of a single man, We may thus establish an analogy between 
the four ages of buman life, and the four principal periods of the 
history of a nation, go as to deduce inferences which will not be with- 
out their application to the improvement of mankind. 

“ A child remains long ina state of weakness. What a number 
of falis does he meet with before acquiring the ability of keeping 
himselferect and of walking! How many bruises before distinguish- 
ing a hard from a soft body ? To teach him the difference between a 
thorn and a rose, it is generally necessary that he should be pricked 
by the former ; to impresson hima recollection of the right path, 
"18 necessary that he should have strayed from it, He ac- 
eres experience only by disappointments, and kuowledge only by 
Committing mistakes; for his reason may be said to meet with as 
many falis as his body. He clips all the words of bis language be- 
we acquiring speech, aud when the first tay of light begins to dawn 
‘this mind, how many prejudices does he adopt for truths? He 
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is accustomed to form himself in almdst every respect on the exe 

le of others, weeping on seeing them weep, and laughing on seeig 
hem laugh. Principle is thus formed on prejudice, and mannerg 
habits. Anticipated in all bis wants by bis mother, a child sees iy 
her for a long time nothing but a female appointed to provide big 
wih nourishment, and to carry bim about on ber back or in be 
grins. A stranger to innumerable evils which threaten his fal 
existence, he has never reflected on the disquietudes of mater 
love, nor felt the obligations of filial affection. On the other hand, 
his mother, not always able to guide hiny by the light of reason, 
often subjngates him by the sentiment of fear, and has recourse 
the mproper expedient of telling him tales of fairies, spirits, aud 
goniings. Nothing is so’ credulous as a child; for having ever 
thing to fear im conseqhence of his weikness, he believes every 
thing which excites fear; he has.no concepiion of evil but in bodily 
pan, nor of goed but in bodily pleasure? Hurried away by the 
impressions made on his senses by new objects, bis feelings undergo 
Variation everv instant. He is fond of whatever is dazzling or noisy; 
he runs after a vutterfly, and tries to climb the tree where he bem 
the song of abrd. He will give away his clothes for a banth, 
and he will quit to-morrow the bauble which absorbs all his attention 
to day. Eager to obtain whatever he does not possess, he despises 
wiaecver he has at his command. He tékes without scrapk 
wharever suits him, and-gives away without thought what is ofte 
very necessary to bis wanis. Without pride as without modesif, 
he admits in ‘iseriminately to play with him the child of the shepherd 
and the cinld of the nobleman. Confiding, generous, gay, alway 
In mation, and unconscious of any hanpiness but that of liberty, bi 
atiavhiments succeed exeh other as rapidly as his dislikes ; his ples 
sues as bis chagrins, and his projects as bis reflections. 

Such is man in an oneivilized state.  Unacquainted with mo 
of the useful arts, he often fights like a child with stones and club 
His language barren as his reason, contains only a tew words, ave 
expresses but a small number of ideas. He is an animal an® 
quainted with apy other superiority than that of strength, ond with 
any other wants than those of nature. — Despising whatever is weaket 
than Limself, he oppresses, often without being conscious of tyrant, 
the partner of bis lot ; obliging his wife to cultivate his field, to reap 
his maize, and to prepare his repasis. In his long and frequente® 
cursions, he loads her with his provisions, bis children, and his & 
mestic equipage. But, by a jost retiiburion, he is oppressed i bs 
turn by rebgious terrors ; for religion, being all over the world th 
natural refuge of the unfortunate, is dreaciul to iyrants in proportiot 
as the latter exercise severity over females. — [t is woman wh®, 
by their weakness and their number, give a formidable power to# 
popular superstitions, Ifthey collect before a rock of strange be 
and tean ‘heir bodies towards it, men are soon fouad leaning and eve 
prostrating themselves betore this strange object of supplicate® 
kt is thus that, in the island of Jena, the aucient seat of religion in 
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Hebrides, the chiefs among th: Scorch high'anders Were accustomed 
to take an oath, trembling between two black stupes; ap oath without 
which their savage neighbours would norbave trusted their declarations, 
Niwas thus that, in ourages of bsrbarism  Loui-XI who infringed with- 
out scruple the laws of humanity, was afraid to perjure himself on the 
cross of St. Louis. The superstitions of tyrants take their origin in 
the bosom of the Unhappy, Who act as does a nurse in terrifying her 
youtbfal charge. Man, in an uncivilized state, 13 mere moved by 
objects that strike his senses with surprise, than by those that are 
addressed to his reason.; heace his attachment to spleudid ceremonials, 
anda reverence which is the greater, the less he comprehends their 
obiect. Like achild, he imitates whatever he sees covering hin}- 
self, when he can, with the shirt of a European, equipping himself 
with a stranget’s wig. and, after having stratted about in these orna- 
mental dresses, suspending them: iike a manitoo, or idol, on a 
neighboring tree Like a child, he covets whatever he secs, and 
lavishes whatever he possesses, giving up the produce of his toilsome 
chase for a bell, or tor a few grains of glass. Devoid of foresight, 
he sarrenders in autumn the land which he ought to sow tn the suc- 
ceeding spring, and he gives away, as a present in the merniog, the 
bed which he wil! stand in need of at night. Lookrng on all men 
as cqual, he presents his*pijfe to a’sailor as to an admiral, and if he 
admits any distinction between them, it is the distinction of age. 
Gay. open, generous, and always in a course “of wandering, he 
knows no happiness but hberty ; a savage is little else than a child 
grown up. 

“Such were originally most European nations, and such in the 
presen: diay are the native tr. bes of America. 

“ From the time that a youth attains the age of puberty, his shape 
begias to acquire its set; his features are marked by characteristic 
traits ; bis voice chinges its tone, and gets strerigth; his eyes, though 
sill kept down by the timidity of boyhood, begin to display the first 
fires of youth. This age is the dawn of life; it isthen that a new 
light removes the clouds of ignorance. Jn the state of Nature, ‘a 
Jouth is early accustomed to provide for his wants; he harpoons the 
fish at the boitom of the water; reaches the flying bird with. his 
‘row; and overtakes the deer in the chase. Desires, hitherto 
Wik.own, now begin to agitate him, Till now the society of a 
friend sutticed to calin bis disquietade ; but the time is come when he 
fics the want of a heart which may correspond more completely with 

Own, and he soon finds his second half in a female. Until then 
bad seen in a young girl only a being of less strength than himself ; 
henow feels, in her whom he loves, a power superior to his own: 
een’ ghiens his mind by conquering it, arid-redoables its strength 
2 fen ering it subservient to her will; she becomes the means of 
pining him with virtves‘to which he was a stranger. To please her 
nF Wid he makes verses, he improves bimseif in industry, he attends 
mestic arrangements, and tothe daties of a husband, a father, 
acitizen, in his unquiet ardour, he luoks around at Nature, 
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and feels in every part of Nature a potent being, whose works bey 
the marks of that kindness by which he now finds himself actuate 
His heart becomes gradually disengaged from the prejudices of 
infaacy and the terrors of superstition; his religion is confiding anf 
sublime; it is love which has made him aman. Loves makes ali the 
fire of heroismrun in his veins. He is ready to shed his blood for; 
country which holds him by such tender ties ; nay, if the objeq 
whom he loves commands it, he would expose his life in the mos 
hazardous attempts. Oh! Pelopidas, you gave Thebes only sacred 
victims to ber country ina battalion of friends;—in a battalion 
lovers, you would have found heroes who would have extended be: 
empire afar. 

_ ** Such is the condition of a people in passing from a barbarous to 
a civilized state. They first improve the useful arts, and next iavent 
those tha: are agreeable. Women in this stage of society begin to 
give more power to their charms, acd socceed in throwing off tliat 
yoke of domestic oppression, in which they were kept by the lawof 
the strongest. Manners become gradually miler ; associations ar 
formed tor the purpose of repressing injustice, particularly such asis 
committed against the iyir sex. Religion, stripped of the terrors of 
barbarisaa, assumes elevation and majesty. Soon are displayed all ihe 
arts which give love its empire, and which receive from it their per 
fection in return ;—Music, poetry, painting, sculpture, architectare, 
dramatic representation, Females are the subject and the object d 
public entertaiuments, taking precedence at plays, dances, tourn 
ments, and military exercises. That military parade, which woul 
frighten them in combats, delights them when in sport, and ther 
applause redoubles the ardour of the combatants. To acquire the 
esteem of the females, every citizen desires to become a soldier; the 
art of war becomes improved ; a nation feels its strength, aud is soon 
inflamed with a desive of Conquest. It is then that a state has all the 
evergy of youth and heroism, the age of love is the age of glory. 

Such vas the progress of several states of Greece, until the 
age of Alexander; of Rome, where, according 'o Ovid, Venus bad 
more temples than in any other part of the world, until the age o 
Augustus; and of France, from Francis 1. until Louis XIV. 

‘* Now comes middle age. the fire of passioa is calmed ; mas, 
formed by the experience of the past, employs himself with a view 
to the future, His. principal object is now to acquire property, ft 
he feels that money is more useful to him thon glory. He qaits wha 
is agreeable for what is useful, and prefers convenience to magi 
ficence. He now conceives projects of trade er of agricultore, am 
sevks to form such advantageous alliances as may establish his familfi 
he is no longer the lover of bis wite, bat he is her husbaud ; his lee 
is changed into esteem ; his religion has become purer, and hes 
sess captivated with its ceremonial than with its spirit, his virtue 
pow more solid, are cultivated wi.bout ostentation, for the benefit of 
his equals. Middle age is the ara of strength and reascn. 

* Such is the state of a people in the last period of civilizalie 
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The age of philosophy succeeds that of the fine arts: we feel less, 
but we reason better; all is subjected to the process of analysis. 
Arts addressed to our taste decline, but aseful arts are improved, The 
iation of the inside of our dwellings, the shape of our fur- 
nitare, the police of towns, agriculture, commerce, navigation, all the 
arts) and all sciences, having political inquiries for their object, make 
a rapid progress. Every citizen feels his individual welfare depen- 
dant on that of the public; the diflerent conditions of societies 
ximate to each other. Population receives a visible increase ; 
the state sends forth colonies; at home the fair sex are raiher our 
habitual companions than objects of ardent admiration. Religion 
directs her views more clearly to the comfort of man, and gains in 
kind offices what she loses in pomp of ceremonial. Military fame is 
in less repute, while the credit attached to property increases. A 
useful peace is preferred to glorious war; repose is more welcome 
from the agitation of the preceding ages; nay, misfortune often 
accelerates the change from war to peace, like the worm which enters 
a fruit, and quickens the time of its ripening; or like those long- 
continued disappointments, which, if they do not prove fatal to a 
young man, accelerate the maturity of his judgment, by depriving 
him of the means of indulging in pleasure.” 


( To be concluded in our next.) 
(Garena merece _ ;, aaidiamaenesemmnenaeanensiedesiiaetanemeeemmentemmtns 


Reasons for establishing a Registry of Slaves in the British 
Colonies, 











(Concluded from p. 1 7.) 


Ar the commencement of his third Section the author assumes 
the fact that he has sufficiently proved the inadequacy of the 
abolition laws to prevent the introduction of slaves into our 
West-India Islands ; a fact which we takethe liberty to remind 
him, he has done any thing but proved. He now proceeds to 
enquire, in the same spirit, and with the same view, ‘* Whether 
any means of greater and surer efficacy are in the power of the 
British Parliament.” 

He here admits that the legislature has accomplished all 
that it could accomplish, except one object. It has rendered 
tas dificult and as dangerous as possible to carry on the 
slave trade, by British subjects, and in British ships, and to 
British settlements. This humane gentleman, however, more 
than intimates that the punishment of death ought to be sub- 
stituted for that of transportation, which is now the penalty for 

g concerned in that trade, which, for centuries, had the 
Sanction of the British Government and Parliament. His 
Philanthropy is not shocked, his humanity, does not shudder, 
“t the notion of exercising this last assumed, and, in some 
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respects, doubtful, prerogative af human tribunsls, for ap 
offence of recent creation, and of Parliamentary parentage; 
an offence to be classed, then, among the mala-prohibita, anf 
not among she mala-per se. But as the greatest fanatics, when 
possessed of power, have ever been the greatest persecutors, 
so have the most philanthropic advocates of humanity evinced 
the most inhuman spirit in the execution of any favourite 
project. It is not the inhumanity, the cruelty, of inflictinga 
capital punishment, of depriving a fellow-creature of his life, 
for such an offence, that deters our author aud his colleagues 
from impressing the wisdom of its adoption on Parliament, 
but simply the feat that it would diminish the number of pro- 
secutions. The penalty of death—though by no means too 
sever Seer woul probably, from the scruples of prosecutors and 
courts, he less effectual than the existing penalty of trans- 
portation.” 

Ele goes on declaiming, through several pages, and adducing 
imaginary cases, with ail the acuteness of a special pleader, 
till he works himself up into a belief that all his assertions 
must be received as proofs, and till he converts all his doubts 
into certainties. He then talks of cases—*‘¢ which unques- 
tionably at this moment exist, in most if not all of our islands, 
of Africans clindestively imported,”—an assertion which is 
uny thing but true, and which, therefore, it is unnecessary to 
contradict, otherwise than by a simple negative ; convinced, 
vs we are, that the onus prebandi, to which the - author so 
frequenily adverts, is too great an onus for him to support. 

The author racks his brain for some means of preventing 
runaway negroes from being reclaimed; for as every negro iu 
the West-lndies i is, naturally enough, presumed to be a slave, 
if any negro strays he ts reclaimed as such. Now our phitan- 
thropist contends that the presumption ought, in violation of 
common sense, to be the other way; and that the negto 
should be presumed not to be a slave antil he is found to be 
so, and, as he knows 
taining such proof, in most cases, he expects, by this notable 
project, to induce a general dpunrtid among the slaves, and & 
kind of forcible emancipation. 

‘The experiment of a compulsory registration of slaves has 
already been tried on the unfortunate Colony of Trinidad, the 
inhabitants of which appear to be deprived of the long-soli- 
cited advantage of English laws for no other purpose than to 
he rendered the scene of political speculation. ‘Lhe plan of 
registry as here detailed is, in our opinion, vexatious and 
oppressive ; injurious to property, and prejudicial to the right 
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of free-men. For all this the inhabitants of this ill-fated 
Colony have to thank, probably, the philanthropic legislators, 
of the African Institution, who appear to be so exclusively 
intenton the freedom of Blacks, as to care little about the 
slavery of Whites. ‘The same plan, weare here assured, has 
been enforced in St. Lucie and the Isle of France ; and these 
African Reformers flatter.themselves, that they have sufficient 
influence over the British Parliament to procure a law to 
enforce its general application and adoption throughout our 
Colonies ; for which they will, no doubt, receive the grateful 
thanks of all other powers who have Culonies uninfested by 
meddling philanthropists. 

In his fourth section, the author anticipates and professes, to 
answer certain objections which he foresees will be urged 
against his registration-projects. : 


The objections which may be raised against the establishing a 
registry of slaves in all our Colonies on the principles which have now 
been indicated, are partly the same which were made in the case of 
Trinidad ; and partly those may be drawn from the different constitu- 
tions and Isws of other Colonies. 

“ The former may be dispatched with a more summary considera- 
tionthan the latter; because, as they were, after very patient and 
fall deliberation, overruled by his Majesty's government, a presump- 
tion against them faisly arises on that ground ; and because also they 
have received in part a practical refutation.” 


This obsequious resignation to the will of his Majesty’s 
government, so long as his Majesty’s government attend to 
the will of the African Institution, is perfectly understood. 
With all our respect for that govermment, and with all our 
approbation of their geveral conduct and policy, still we 
cannot but retard them, as having, on more occasions than 
one, made great, and uuwarrantable, sacrifices to popular 
clamour, In their colonial policy, too, the ministers of this 
country, without distinction of persons or parties, have uni- 
furmaly displayed a want of wisdom and knowledge, which bas 
#en productive of the greatest inconvenience. We do not 
admit, therefore, the justice or validity of our author's pre- 
sumption ; and we think it would have been much more deco- 
fous, and much more honest, to meet the objections fairly, than 
to shelter himself under so flimsy a subterfuge. 

He admits that the measete which he recommends will 
do great violence to the popular feelings in our Colonies; but, 
though he affects yreat respect for such feelings in general, 
€considers the white inhabitants of our islands, (in whom, 
se it cbserved, all the properly vests,) as fusming a minority 
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so contemptible as to merit little or no attention. And; it js 
not irrelevant to remark here, that the circumstance of th 
inferiority of the Whites to the Blacks is so forcibly and » 
frequently insisted upon, as if it were intended, (which it cer. 
tainly is not,) to remind them that their own phys'cal force i 
sufficient, of itself, to secure their emancipation! All the 
speculative reasoning, and all the visionary advantages, hel 
out by this writer, will not, he may rest assured, sirip this 
measure of its appropriate attributes, reconcile it to the feel. 
ings of the Colonists, or render it less odious than it actually 
is to the unfortunate inhabitants of Trinidad, which ought to 
be new-named, and called Speculation Island. 

One objection ‘to his favourite scheme seems to pose the 
author, mot that his mind is not fully made up on the subject, 
but that he feels the impolicy of disclosing his real  senti- 
ments. | 


«* Tt has been pretended that the enfranchisement of slaves by the 
operation of a register act would be dangerous to the peace and safely 
of the Colonies. by increasing too much the nuinbers of the free- 
coloured class, 1 proportion to the whites. 

** Among ibe decistve answers which may be given to this objec 
tion, that which a well-informed advocate,” (the writer of this tract, 
for instance.) ‘* of the poor Ajricans would be most desirous to give, 
and which might well be singly relied upon, is that the political pr 
ciple assumed is radically vicious and algurd. Though the simults 
neous enfranchisement of the whole, or any large proportion of the 
slaves in any colony, might certainly be attended with much public 
inconvenience and danger, the progressive increase of the {ree-coloured 
people, in their proportion to ihe whites on the one hand, and tothe 
slaves on the otber, isso far from being adverse to the public peace 
and security, that it is in truth the best aud only certain way to mail 
tain them.” 


And le proceeds to vilify the Colonists for their presump 
tion in maintaining an opinion different from that which is 
entertained by himself, and his associates, on this subject. 
To whom the charge of presumption most properly attaches, 
whether to men of property resident on the spot, and speaking 
ona subject with which they are particularly conversant, of 
the interested advocate of a set of fanatical reformers im 
London, must be left to the public to decide. He adduces, 
however, ‘the History of the Spanish Colonies’ as a case i0 
ek and as affording support to his position; probably 

cause he knows that few persons have leisure to peruse the 
whole of that history, and still fewer the inclination ; but be 
purposely overlooks the revolutionary History of St. Doming® 
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which is more to the purpose, and indeed decisive of the 
yestion, probably because he knows it to be so. Em- 
ooldened by the encouragement which his party has expe- 
rienced, and still more by the success which has attended too 
many of their experimeuts, he disdains to confine himself, in 
addressing the proprietors of our Golonies, to bare arguments, 
and bas recourse to downright threats. 

“ Ttis absolutely necessary, unless negro slavery is to be eternal, 
that those who legislate for the British West Indies should soon come 
toa right conclusion on this important point ; to which end no more 
iswanting than that they should not take their opinions from the 
foolish prejadices and noisy clamours of a small self-interested colonial 
minority, but from the clear voice of reason and experience, If 
manumissions are still to be discouraged and restrained by the colonial 
codes, slavery can end only by terrible revolutions, or by dangerous 
experiments at best; for the only tried, safe, and convenient way to 
get rid of that odious institution, is progressively to increase the middle 
class by individual enfranchisement, according to the examples, before 
adverted to, of other nations and times.” 


The principle which this confident writer stigmatizes as 
radically vicious and absurd, is, as far as we can understand 
it, founded in truth, and sanctioned by experience. We mean, 
the fact—for to call it a principle is absurd—that the enfran- 
chisement of a large body of slaves ina colony would endanger 
its peace and security. Is it too much to suppose, that slaves 
80 enfranchised would be solicitous to make their brethren par- 
takers in the blessings of freedom? And would it be easy, or 
even practicable, to impress, on their unenlightened under- 
standings, any distinction between themselves, when thus 
enfranchised, and their brethren still retained in slavery? 
Could they be made to comprehend the existence of a right to 
pass a law, to make slavery legitimate in the one case, and 
punishable in the other? A supposition of this nature 
would indeed be radically vicious and absurd! And if they 
harboured the natural wish to enfranchise their countrymen, 
what motive, what restraint, could operate on their minds to 
prevent the immediate gratification of such wish? In fact, the 
whole black population would rise against the “ small self- 
interested colonial minority,” who would speedily be crushed 
by a vast superiority of physical force. The scenes of Saint 
Domingo would thus be revived on the British colonies, and 
thus would those “ horrible revolutions and dangerous expe- 
Aments” be produced by the very means so sagaciously 
devised by these reforming empirics, for the pretended purpose 
of averting them! Are these the men to tax others with 
No. 208, Vol. 49, September, 1315. T 
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presumption ? Are these the men, to call upon the colonisy 
to resign their own understandings, to abandon their own 
interests, to their care and management, and to pin their faith 
on their sleeves ¢ : 

But, with an hypocrisy still more reprehensible than his 
audacity, the author asserts, that itis not conventent, forsooth, 
to expose, in an adequale manner, the policy which he con. 
demns! It is thus that inability is sheltered beneath the 
shield of inconvenience! And, for this curious reason, after 
pushing the argumentas far as he could, he suddenly abandons 
it, and denies that the danger dreaded will ever exist. He 
affirms that the enfrancliisements would be so few as to be 
productive of no inconvenience. But we are not at all dis- 
posed to give credit to this assertion; we believe, on the 
contrary, that the danger would be urgent and extensive ; and 

a ihe apprehensions of the colonists have a much more 
solid foundation than the declamatory arguments of their 
angry assatlant. As if aware, indeed, of the facility with 
which he might be driven from this new ground, he, aknost 
immediately, reverts to his first position. 


* 


«¢ Jf, however, there were any probability that a large number of 
negroes might become entitled to freedom for non-registration, and 
if that were a real political evil it is stil! absolutely necessary to the 


general principle of a register act, and to the effectual suppression ol 
the Slave Trade, that they should be enfranchised. It would k 
monstrous to presume them to have been volawfully enslaved, and 
yet not to set them fiee ; and it would open a door for fraudulent 
expedients, by which the abolition and register acts might bothbe 
ejuded. Above all, it would 


tend to diminish very much the sell- 
executing energy of the Jaw.” 


We request the carnest attention of the public to the statement 
here made, by the oracle of the philanthropic society, nist uo- 
guardedly, we are persuaded, and most certainly with more zeal 
than judgmeut. When they first solicited from Varliament the 

abolition of the slave trade, they denied most explicitly, and 
most prudently, all intention of emancipation, because they 
knew the general opinion to be, and they professed to adopt 
it themselves, that the emancipation of the slaves would be 
the ruin of the colonies ;—and, therefore, that if the supporters 
of the abolition bill intended to pave the way for such 4 
measure, the bill would never be passed into a law. But, 
here, it is admitted, that though all the evil consequences, 
which are apprehended by the colonists, should result 
from the adoption of the measure which they recommen, 
still their principle should be adopted, and that measure be 
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eyried into effect. Here, then, they adopt the memorable 
declaration of a revolutionary jacobin,; who contended that the 
nation should perish sooner than that one principle should be vio- 
lated. ‘Thus do philanthropy and barbarity concur when a 
fwwourite scheme is to be accomplished, verifying the old 
remark on the tendency of extremes to approximate. 

Let it not be thought that we judge too harshly of those 
meek and pious reformers; or that our conclusion is not fully 
sanctioned by the language of the author. ‘The fact mentioned 
by the colonists was, that the peace and sefety ef the colonies 
would be endangered by the effects of the measure which he 
recommends; and he answers, that, if even this were to be 
the case, his measure ought to be carried. It-is perfectly clear, 
then, according to the African Institution, that the peace and 
safety of the British colonies should be endangered, sooner 
than that their priuciples should not be adopted, and be made 
the ruliny guide of the British legislatare ! The conclusion 
is obvious and inevitables;—and we trust that if will tend to 
open the eyes of, our government, and of the Parliament, to 
the danger of giving themselves up to the councils of philan- 
thropic fanatics, of reforming Quixotes, who make the pro- 
perty and the happiness of a deserving portion of their tellow- 
subjects the objects of their speculative experiments, and who, 
unwarned by experience, and undismayed by the horrors of 
“terrible revolutions,” would socnuer see the blacks armed 
against the whites, and witness the work of destruction, than 
abandon a single point, or forego a single pian, which has been 
conceived and digested in thetr secret couclaves. When we 
consider the influence which, by meavs unnecessary here to 
particularize, this party has acquired it the House of Com- 
mons, we cannot but think that the determined resolution, 
that the desperate perseverance, here displayed, by ene of their 
chief advocates, with their consent and approbation, should 
exeite peculiar jealousy, circumspection, dnd mistrust, in those 
to whom the safety of the colonies, and the prosperity of the 
empire, are specially entrusted. It should not be forgotten, 
that those Frenchmen who assumed the distinctive appellation 
and character of Les Aims des Noirs, Friends of the Blacks, 
sowed in the French Colonies those secds of insubordination 
which grew with wonderful rapidity, and produced in abun- 
dance such destructive fruits ! : 

This writer is evidently of opinion that both the feelings 
and the interests of the proprietors of West-Lndia estates 
should not be consulted in any regulations proposed with regard 
lo theirslaves! If we mistake not, the author is a member 
rs 
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of Parliament and a master —though not in Israel. We woulj, 
therefore, put it to him, whether, if any bill were introduced 
into the House of Commons for the regulation of domestic 
servants, he and the other members, would not consider it as 
a duty, on the part of the Parliament, to consult their feelings 
and their interests, in the provisions of such bill; and whe. 
ther, if these were wholly neglected, the bill would not be 
immediately thrown out? But as experience is better than 
conjecture, in the same degree in which fact is stronger than 
argument, we will just refer him to the recent case of the 
Corn Bill, in which the interests of the masters of the land 
were consulted and supported, without the smallest regard to 
the feelings or the interests of the great mass of the com- 
munity who consumed the produce of their land. In truth, 
where the property or the interests, immediate or contingent, 
of any large or respectable body of men are to be affected by 
any legislative regulation proposed for adoption, it is tne 
bounden daty of Parliament (and a duty which is, in most 
instances, strictly discharged) to afford them effective pro- 
tection. We are fully aware that cases may arise in whichit 
becomes necessary to sacrifice individual interest to general 
good. But that is not the case with respect to the inno- 
vations which fanaticism labours to introduce into our colonies. 
The only zeal, the only regard, avowed or pretewded, has for 
their objects, the natives of Africa, in whose behalf attempts 
are made to interest our feelings and our passions, by the 
most disingenous means, by the most insidious artifices, and 
by constant recourse to that contemptible cant which sub- 
stitutes epithets of endearment for facts and arguments. We 
confess, when we contemplate the threatened extent, and the 
actual progress, of those philanthropic efforts, we tremble fot 
the consequences; and dread the recurrence of those times 
when the throve and the altar were overturned by a setof 
fanatics, who made the interest of religion a pretext and a cloak 
for private emolument and for public disaffection. 

The last objection considered by the author is that which 
relates to the propriety and expediency of parliamentary regu- 
tion in matters exclusively colonial. Through this discussion we 
do not think it necessary to follow him: the competency of the 
British Parliament to discuss such questions, and to pass such 
laws, we are by nu means disposed to call in question ; but on 
the discretion, the prudence, and the propriety, of such 
interposition on the present occasion, we difler toto calo from 


-the author. We are decidedly of opinion, that the question 


must be best understood, and most justly, as well as most 
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safely, decided by the colonial assemblies. There misrepre- 
sentation will meet with instant detection, falsehood with 
immediate exposure ; while here they may, at least fora sufti- 
cient time for the accomplishment of their purpose, remain 
triumphant. Besides, we do not intend to treat so lightly, as 
the author does, the example of the American Rebellion. 
Itspeaks tous in a voice of thunder, that would appal the 
most resolute innovators of the age, whose efforts are not sti- 
mulated by a two-fold fanaticism. The author, however, is 
aware that the colonial assemblies are much too wise to 
commit such an act of suicide, and, therefore, he asserts, 
most untruly in one respect, though correctly enough in ano- 
ther, that the measure ** may most conveniently be taken by 
the authority of parliament; and that it neither will, nor 
effectually can, proceed from any other.” Still he cares but 
little by whom, or by what means, it is done, so that it be done. 
Like Horace’s 





“ Rem, recté si possis, sinon, quo modo rem.” 


“ The question is not, by whom shall the law be passed? but, 
shall the measure be adopted at all? Will you make it impossible 
that men shall be held in bondage, under the British crown, contrary 
tolaw? Orshall man-stealers be encouraged to pursue their felonious 
and inhuman crimes, by the facility of bolding’ their victims, when 
brought iato our colonies, in perpetual and headlong slavery ?” 


It will be observed, that when he talks of the Africans he is 
all cant—and that when he talks of the Colonists he is all rant, 
In short, passion and prejudice, on which he raves so much, 
are most evidently the inmates of his own bosom. In conclu- 
sion, with a degree of pharisaical pride, highly reprehensible, 
he insinuates that the successes of this country, and the favour 
of heaven, have chiefly resulted from the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, and from the measures pursued, and still pur- 
suing, by his associates. To what the favour of heaven may 

owing, it is not for us to declare; but that the successes of 
ourarms, and the high character which the country so happily 
enjoys, have, in the smallest degree, resulted from the coun- 
cils of fanaticism, or from the efforts of either spiritual or 
political quixotism, we take leave most formally to deny. 
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‘Carpe Diem ; or the true Policy of Europe, at the present jw. 


ture, with regard to France. 8vo. Pp. 44. Is. Gd. J. J. Stock. 
dale. 1815, 
SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

We have met with no tract, of modern date, which has cop. 
tained principles and opinions, on the subjects of which i 
treats, more strictly in unison with those which we hav 
laboured, so strongly, to impress on the minds of our yover- 
ment, and of the public at large, as the tract now before ws, 
And the subjects which it embraces being those which no 
occupy, almost exclusively, the public mind, and being of 
paramount importance, not only to England, but to Europe, 
we shall incorporate a large portion of the contents of the 
tract, into our own view of the political state of the Europea 
Commonwealth, 

The author tguly observes, that the legitimate objects of al 
just wars—are “indemnity for the past and security for th 
future :”’ and our rcaters will remember, that our immortil 
statesman, Mr. Pitt, when pressed, by the opposition, to 
define the objects of the revolutionary war, declared thes 
to be tts objects. But, unhappily, as this writer goes on t 
remark, that the former of these, though stili kept in view 


is by no means attainable, to its full and proper extent. 


“* The fee-siinple of France would not indemnify the states 


of those Sovereigns for the sacrifices and the sufferings 
which they have been subjected by the aggressions cf revolt- 
tionary France.” No, « ertainly not; for it could not restor 
the peace of families ruined for ever; it could not atone for 
violated chastity, and for murdered innocence ; it’ could no 
restore to life the millions of brave men whom these aggres 
sions have consigned to an untimely grave. —“ Security for the 
future,” however, is, happily, once more, within the reach o 
the Allied Sovereigns. 

The execution of Buonaparte was an act of justice due 
insulted and oppressed Europe—why was it not paid ? Whi 
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was the greatest of all criminals, whose life had been forfeited 
athousand times, allowed to escape with impunity——and even 
to better his situation by his crimes? For this neglect, the 
Allies have to answer to the present age, and to posterity ! 


« By the declaration of Vienna, the arms of the Sovereigns there 
assembled in Congress. were directed solely against the power and 

rson of Buonaparte,* who was thereby proclaimed an outlaw, and 
placed under the bane of civil Society. ‘This usurper is again over- 
thrown; but the, decree of outlawry passed against him seems to be 
reversed, His crimes, countless in number; and matchless in atro- 
city, are overlooked, and he lives to unnerve the arm of justice, and 
to keep alive the hopes of bis adherents, and the embers of rebellion 
in France and throughout Euiope. But if the life of this greatest of 
criminals had been made a solemn sacrifice to the deeply-injured 
cause of justice and humanity, who would venture to say that Europe 
would have been thereby placed in a state of security ?” 


Nothing can exceed the justice of these observations ; jus- 
tice, aye, and humanity too, required this exemplary act. The 
villain ought to have died an ignominious death, in the face of 
Europe ; and ought not to have been honoured, by having 
British Admirals, and British Generals, for his gaolers ! We 
now come to another important consideration—whether his 
death alone would have rendered Europe secure? In one of 
our former numbers, we answered this question in the nega- 
tive, that the extirpation of jacobins and of jacobinism was 
the only means of establishing the seeurity of Europe, and of 
civilized society, Let our intelligent coadjutor deliver his sen- 
timents on this subject. 


‘« Long before Buonaparte vaulted into the seat of power, France 
was the scourge of Europe. It was a volcano, pouring forth its de- 
structive lava in all directions, and threatening to overwhelm, with 
direful ruin, the whole civilized world. This character was stamped 
upon it by its Revolution, which, while Buonaparte’s name was still 
unknown, impelled it to the invasion of neighbouring states, and to 
the attack of all‘ established governments. The Austrian Nether- 
lands— Savoy, Nice, and Piedmont,—the United Provinces—Swit- 
zerland— Italy and the Ottoman Porte—can testify, that the infant re- 
public was an exact prototype of the ruthless tyrant who has since 











_ * No—the declaration extended further than the individual—for it 
included his adherents—that is to say, all the Jacobins in France.—~ 
ITOR, 
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been the terror of the world. In short, Buonaparte was but a sem 
of the French Revolution. That scion cut off, while the stem ». 
mains, others may shoot up in its place in endless succession ; aq: 
all the experience, which has been so dearly purchased during tly 
Jast 25 years, will have been thrown away, unless it lead te this prac. 
tical conclusion—that, so long as France continues in a revolutionary 
state, there can be no safety or repose for Europe. No matier, whik 
in such a state, whether its government be Republican or Buon ypartiy, 
—no matier what Jacobinical Junto or Jacodinical General be at is 
head ;—uwunder ail its forms the Revolutionary principle, acting in sue 
a country, must prove an inexhaustible source of external aggression 
and molestauon.” 


This is a truth which ought to be indelibly impressed om 
the minds of all the sovereigns, and of all the cabinets o 


Europe. The first step, towards the extirpation of jacobinism 


has been taken, namely—the restoration of the legitimate sove- 
reign of France. But other steps remain yet to be taken. 


‘* The momentous and instructive events of the lasi year prove 
but too clearly that, in order to provide for the security of Europe, 
something more is necessary than to restore the lawful Sovereign of 
France to the throne of his ancestors. He must be maintsined upon 
that throne ; and this is a task of, perhaps, greater difficulty than eves 
his restoration. To the virtuous Piince who, happily, now again 
sways the Gallic sceptre, it may truly be said—incedis per ignes supp 
sites cineri doloso. ‘That Prince basto govern a country, unsettled by 
an entire relaxation of principle; acountry of which the habits, f 
above a quarter of a century, have been revolutionary, aud in which, 
for more than haif that period, education, in concurrence with in 
cessant war, has been directed tothe promation of military babits 
also. This was the policy of Buonaparte, who, as the despotic chiel 
of an armed nation, aimed at the subjugation of Europe, and who, 
pretending to inspire his subjects with a love of glory, fired ‘hem with 
a thirst for rapine, conquest, and aggrandisement. Such habits cao 
be counteracted only by habits of a contrary nature ; the formation ot 
which, especially after so long a period of licence, must he the tardy 
work of time. In the mean while, this salutary change is opposed by 
an influence of the most pernicious kind. A Jacobin taction is spread 
over the face of this unhappy country ; a faction irreconcileably hostile 
to erder, quiet, and regular government, and wanting nothing bet 
free and unrestrained access to the public mind, to enable it to keep 
alive the public passions and to furnish, under infinitely various pre 
texts, perpetual excitements to disaffection, insurrection, and revoll. 
Should such access be afforded it, by means of a free press, without 
that salutary check of previous censorship which is there so obviously 
necessary” to restrain the licentiousness of the daily prints, the strongest 
government would be unable to keep under the Jacobin faction, wild 
po tremendous ab engine atits command ; and unless that pestiledt 
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snd turbulent faction be kept under, there can be no repose for France, 
yo security for Europe.” 

Independently of the principles and habits to which the 
present generation of Frenchmen have been so long accustomed, 


there is another trait in their characters and dispositions which . 


increases the necessity for imposing restrictions upon them, 
and for augmenting the vigilance of their governors. We 
allude to the plan adopted by the early revolutionists to eradi- 
cate all religious and moral principles from their minds; a 
plan which, unhappily for France, has been, in a great mea- 
sure, carried into execution. It is a melancholy fact, that 
the churches in France are nearly deserted ; and thet morals 
area standing jest! Give, then, to the jacobins, a free and 
unrestrained press, liberty to publish what they please, and 
the downfall of the French monarchy will be speedy and effec- 
tive. ‘This is not a theoretical, nor a speculative conclusion. 
History has decided the question, Brissot and Robespierre 
both tried the experiment and succeeded ; they made the press 
the main instrument for overthrowing both the throne and the 
altar. 

Though we are'as firm friends to religious and civil liberty, 
as any of the boastful patriots of the Continent, still it 
is our decided opinion, that the most certain and efficacious 
mode of stemming the torrent of jacobinism, would be the 
restoration of the ancient monarchy of France, in all its pleni- 
tude of power. We know this to be a very unpopular opinion, 
and that the avowal of it will expose us to the attacks of all 
the pretended friends of liberty in England and elsewhere. If 
we mistake not, the new constitution of France, Lacharte 
Constitutionelle--that text-book of the jacobins, will soon 
Prove to be inadequate to the object for which it professes to 
have heen framed. 


‘The New Constitution can, at best, be considered only as a 
Matter of experiment ; no the result of which, the constitutional ex- 
periments which were made atthe commencement of the Revolution, 
are cerlainly not calculated to inspire confidence. However spe- 
cious it may seem in theory, there is in such matters so wide a 
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difference between theory and practice, that the former affords 
solid grouid of inference with regard to the latter. In the pressy, 
idstance, itis far from being favourable to the success of the e. 
periment, that the power of the Crown is reduced toa state ¢ 
weakness; when that power stands mostin need of invigoration, |, 
tree States, where liberty is under the re ear ‘f law, it has bee, 
found nece ssary, at perio ids of Liecal pub lic danger, to St Sp end the 
most valuable privileges of the subject, and to arm the Governaite 
with dictatorial powers, But France now witnesses the bold a. 
tempt of circuinseribing the power of the Crown, within the 
narrowest linjits which could be supposed compatibie with order, 
even in ti) es of the greatest tran: wuillicy —and of giving ful! SCOPE to 
the principle of liberty—when it is doubdtfal whether any inheren 
powers would be adequate to the support of Government, or to the 
repression of habitual licentiousness. In short, the weight is thrown 
info the popular scale, precisely at the moment when the scaleot 
Governinent is in most danger of kic king the beam. Should this 
effect be produced, it will be no consolation to reflect that the 
Constitutional Charter, by which it shall have been caused, wx 
dictated by a sincere and generous desire to make the French pe eopl 
free and happy. Well regulated freedom is, undoubiedly, a blessing 
of inestiaiable value. But it should never be forgotten that the great 
ends of society and government are peace, order, and personal 
security; and the degree of liberty which frustrates the attainment 
of these ends, is a curse on the people on whom it is bestowed.” 


The author is perfectly correct ‘n his 0, in ons, and his con- 
clusions, on this important subject ; and thoroughly convinced 
are we, that the experiment of this new constitution will fail 
The royal power, at such a crisis as the present, and uncer the 
peculiar circumstances of France, ought to be extended and 
strengthened, instead of being abridged and weakened, None 
but ideots and drivellers, pot-house politicians, and Forum. 
declaimers, can believe that one and the same constitution will 
serve for all the nations of the earth. If, on the contrary, 


France and Spain were to exchange their existing constitutions, 


both countries would become happier, and better, and greatet. 


And whence does this come? From the opposite habits and 
dispositions of the two people. The Spaniards, sober, grave 
reflecting, and well-disposed, are ripe for the quiet enjoyment 
of a very considerable portion of civil liberty. On the othet 
hand, the French, unsteady, volatile, thoughtless, unpri- 
cipled, and jacobinized, require to be ruled with a rod of iron. 
Thus would the same effects be produced by opposite means— 
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and the two countries would be rendered prosperous in them- 
selves, and innocuous to their neighbours, by opposite systems 


of government. 
As to the affected aduption of the forms of the British con- 


stitution, by the modern French constitution-mongers, out 
author well exposes its folly aud its fallacy. 


“The new Constitution of Fraree is evidently framed after the 
model of that which has so long constituted the felicity and 
the boast of the British people. But nothing can be more mischie- 
vously fallacious than the supposition, that the same Constitution 
may be alike applicable to diflerentcauatries, The great excellence 
of aConstitution consists in its suttableness; and in order to be 
suitable, it must accord with the babits, manuers, character, and 
disposition of a people ; with their system of laws; with their reli- 
gious institutions ; with their state as to morals aud | 
with giany circumstances, between whieh and the administration of 
their Government, a constant action and ie-action is kept up in the 
body politic. 

But independently of all considerations of suitabLleness, the re- 
semblance between the new Constitution of France, and the ancient 
Constitution of England, israther nominal than teal. The latter is 
the growth of ages; and, while it was rearing its majestic branches 
to the skies, it was striking its solid roots into the ground, thereby 
ecquiring stability to Withstand so many sgorms, and even to resist 
the fury of that revolutionary tempest, which has shaken the social 
fabric to its foundations. But where are the roots of the New 
Constitution of France ? In the progress too of the British Consti- 
lution, eare has been taken never to part with existing advantages 
mthe pursuit of speculative improvements. On the. contrary, its 
improvements have been invariably grafted on the stock of ancient 
laws and institutions. ‘These the English people always cherished as 
their bitth-right; making it their maxim, even in early times— 
Nolumus leges Anglie mutari. How different the system now 
Prevailing in France! where, of all the ancient institutions, the 
throne only remains: and perilous, indeed, is the state of ‘that throne 
which is surrounded oniy by modern establishments. May the 
Sovereigns of Europe profit by the instructive warning, and beware 
how they commit the safety of their thrones—and the happiness of 
their people—to the hazardous result of Constitutional experiments. 

“In pursuing the comparison between the Constitution of England 
and France it will be found, that they differ no less in their essential 
Construction, than in their origin and mode of formation. In the 
English Constitution, the aristocratical principle, while it furnishes an 
impregnable bulwark to the throne, proves also the real guardian 
of the people ; forming an efficient barrier between the abuses of 
Power, on the one hand, and the excesses of liberty, on the other. 
Operation of that principle is not confined to the House of 


yroperty ; and 
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Lords, in which it is more formally and distinctly embodied. [t ae, 
with a most salutary effect in the house of Commons, where the -ran} 
and respectability of the representatives serve, at once, to secure ty 
the people their due weight in the political scale, and to keep 
within proper bounds the natural wildness of the democratical spirit 
It is this fatter errcamstance which makes the friends to demiocrace 
s0 climorous for a moe popniar representation. Bat it such Persons 
were tosucceed in new modelling the House of Commons, according 
to their wishes, that House, impelled by the resistless force of de. 
mocracy, would soon acquire. asit did once before, in a disastrous period 
of our bistory, a decided ascendincy over the House of Peers, which 
would have nochance insach a competition ; and the result wool 
ag in be the subversion of the monarchy. 

‘* Now, inthe new Constitution of France it is but too evident, the 
the aristocr tical principle, 80 Heeessary to the support of the Throne, 
i Most feeble. ‘The ancient aristocracy forms no part: of this Con. 
stituiion. The wrecks of the Orders of Clergy and Nobility, and 
of the Magriracy, instead of being carefully gathered up, as pre- 
cious materials towards the re-construction of the fabric of Gover. 
ment, are lett scatiered on the strand where they were cast by the 
fury of the Revolution. [tis indeed attempted to raise up another 
Ar'stociicy, Bat this is a plant of slow growth. ‘Time alone can 
give a Gile to that respect, which is the life and soul of all Aristo 
cratical wastitations, The King can, indeed, make a house of Peers; 
butitits out of bis power to make a single Gentleman ‘The Cham- 
ber of Depnties too, though not formed upon the Jacobinical prine 
ple of wnversal suffrage, exhibits a far more popular representation 
than the Bug!ish House of Commons. In short, i this Constitution 
the democratical principle is clearly predominant. If that principle 
were left merely to its own impulse, there is abundant reason to feat 
thar it would prove too strong for the Monarchy, unsupported as the 
latter is by an etlicient: Aristocracy. But, alas! in the present state 
of France, the democratical principle serves only to give full scope 10 
the Jacobimeal principle, before which, when fairly brought tle 
action, no constitution on earth can hope to stand. 

* Jacobinism, it ty well kKnowa, acts always by the instrumentality ot 
the multitude. Essentially bostile to soc‘al order, its invariable ob- 
ject is to stimulate the lower classes, who constitute the physical tore 
of allstates, agaiust the existing government ; and it can never be at 
a loss for preteats te render those classes dissatisfied with their lot, and 
toi spire them with a desire of change. It is plain, therefore, that 
in proporion to the prevalence of democracy in any constitution, OP 
portuniwies and mesus are afforded to Jacobinism to carry on its Me 
chinations for the subvers.on of government. . 

‘\ Here then is the great danger of France and of Ecrope. The 
Jacobin faction will take its stand upon the democratic part of the 
French Constitution, and from that position it will carry on its attacks 
upou the Galhe Throne, beping again to make the overthrow of that 
Throne, the signal of attack upoy all other Thrones, and vpoo all 
established governments. This fesperate faction has undergone 0° 
change, ip its principles or its vie %, since the moment when, having 
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riamphed over the constitutional Monarchy of Louis XVI_., it pro- 
mised ‘ fraternity and assistance to all people, who should wish to 
‘recover their liberty ;° when it decreed hostility ‘to all people, 
who, refusing or renouncing liberty and equality, should be desirous 
of preserving their prince or privileged casts ;" or when it announced, 
that ‘ Royalty in Europe was on the point of perishbing, and that 
the declaration of rights, placed by the side of thrones, was a de- 
vouring fire which would consume them.’ It may be said, perhaps, 
that direful experience has taught mankind the mischiets attendaat 
upon the triumphs of Jacobinism, and put them upon their guard 
against its machinations. But, judging from recent facts, this does not 
wem to be the case. Europe has been to apt too look upon Baona- 
parte as its only scourge, and to consider bis destruction as all that 
was necessary for its safety. It has most accountably forgorre nm that 
thistyrant was but ‘the child and champion of Jacobinism,’ and 
thatthe monster might have other children and other champions, to 
maintain its cause and fight its battles. Let it not be supposed, that 
Jacobins are to be found only in France. These pests of society are 
spread over every country in Europe ; they have got a frm footing in 
America; and in the nature of things, the many are, in allcountries, 
their ready agents. The contagion of their principles is every where 
diffused ;* and on various occasions, in this country, it has been proved, 
that their principles are calculated to infuse into the populace a tero- 
city of sptrit never before suspecied to be congenial with the British 
| 3 

character.” 

r . . 

rhe author seems to have acquired a perfect understanding 
of the nature and principles of jacobinism, as well in France 
as in foreign countries. ‘The paper to which he alludes, in 
the note, in circulation in London, is unknown"to us ; though 
we have been in the constant habit of exercising vigilance in 
the detection of all jacobinical manceuvres. Perhaps he may 
take the trouble of informing us where a copy is to be pro- 
cured. In respect to America, he is strictly correct. The 
Jacobins have there a firm footing, and an extensive influence. 
The government is jacobinical ; and the jacobins constitute, 
generally, a majority in the congress. Hence it is, that we 
deplore the favourable terms of peace which our cabinet has 
granted the Americans. And if there be any truth in the 
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“* At this moment a paper is in circulation in London, which, under 
the title of ‘French Princspres,’ contains a regular Digest ot 
Jacopin Principces, as derived from ‘the Declaration of Rights 
bythe Narionat Convention in 1793,’ and professed by ‘the 


French Representatives and Government —dissolved ly Louis XVI1/1. 


on hts re-entry into Paris, in July, 1815.’ This paper concludes 
With the significant deduction, France 1$ Losr." 
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reports afloat, respecting the conditions of a commercial treayy 


between the two countries, we shall have much more serious 

or lameniation. Is it possible, that we shall have 
agreed to suspend our Navigation Laws, in favour of the Ame 
ricaus? {fs it, possible tnat we,can have opened our Indiap 
territories to their commercial speculations, while we have 
suffered them to prohibit all commercial intercourse between 
our own traders and the Indian tribes in America? If it he 
supposed that we shall be recompensed for such a sacrifice, ly 
opening a gre: it for our mantfactures, we suspect that 
the supposition will preve erroneous. For our own part, we 
should have been much better satisfied, and think that th 
interests and the character of the country, would have beer 
much better sepported, without any commercial treaty what- 
ever. The Americans are the most inveterate cnewiles w 
have to encounter; they hate us; and the less intercourse, 
therefore, that exists between the two countries, the better fu 
us. In truth, it appears to us, that a commercial treaty, framec 
on the basis to which we have adverted, would have a direc 
tendency to enrich and to aggrandize America at our expence; 
whereas it is both the interest and the policy of England 1 
keep her as stationary as possible. 

That the security of Europe is immediately connected with 
the depression, or rather suppression, of jacobinism in France, 
cannot be doubted. The jacobins are the men who have 
kept all europe in‘a state of uneasiness, and of war, for the 
last twenty-live. years, the throne of Louis has been erected 
in spite of the jacobins ; and it is a duty which the Allies who 
raised it, owe to their people, and to humanity, to support it; 
for, without their aid, they know it must soon fall. 


* Let it not be supposed, that, by affording protection to the throne 
of France, the allied Sovereigns would be chargeable with an upjut 
tifiable interfereace in the domestic concerns of that couniry. Its 
undoubiewly true, as a general principle, that one state bas no right @ 
interfere in the domestic concerns of other states. This is an est® 
blished principle in the law of uations, and it isthe great bulwark of 
national independence ; but, like every other principle, it must bat 
its just limits, Like another established principle—the sacredoe 
of private property, it must not be allowed to clash with the high 
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orinciple of self-preservation. When the flames in a neivhbouring 
house threaten destruction to all around, all have a right to ent r that 
house and to extinguish the flames. In like mauner, when the inters 
al state of avy country threatens the quiet and safety of neighbour- 
ing countries, these have an undoubted right to intertere in the domes- 
sc eoncerns of that country, so far as May be necessary for their owy 
ygeurity. For, as Vattel observes, ‘ In vain does nature prescribe to 
nations, as well as to individuals, the care of their self-preservation, 
if it does not give them a right to preserve themselves from whatever 
cavrender that care ineftectual.’——* Every nation, as well as every 
man, has, therefore, a right not tosuffer any other to obstruct iis. pre- 
servation.’ —‘It is this right of preservation from all injury that is 
called the right of security.” Book ti. chap. 4. Now, as the sub- 
version of the throne of France must evidently prove fatal to the re- 
pose of Europe ; the powers of Europe have an ondoabted right to 
dowhatever is pecessary for the protection of that throne. tu purss 
ing thissystem of policy they would do no more than give eficet to 
the first law of civil society—Salus popult suprema est lex.” 


The right of interference in such a case is unquestionable ; 
itresults from the law of nature, and is sanctioned by the 
lw of nations. Jacobinism, the author most justly observes, 
isa very Proteus ; it can assume any shape, form, and face, 
for the accomplishment of its purpose. Even the garb of 
royalty it can put on, for the attainment of its object. 


“ It can extol the virtues of the King, or of a Prince belonging toa 
collateral branch of his house, with the intention of hereafter urging 
the wantof those virtues as a reason for disturbirg the succession, and 
inorder to break in upon the dynasty. Itecan even admit that the 
King is recalled to his throne by the voice of the people. This is one 
of the most subtle of its artifices. An artifice which is calculated to 
impose even upon the Sovereign himself, to whom it cannot but be 
grateful to consider Limseif as possessing the affections ot his people, 
and as the ebdjectof their choice. Bet the Jacobius are aware that 
the fact of a choice, though conceded to day, may be disputed to- 
morrow ; when they will take advantage of a momentary recogni- 
Hon, by the friends of Monarchy, «f a right to choose, as necessarily 
implying a right to reject—provitg in this as in sc many other instances, 
that they concede onl) with a view (oensnare. ‘Thus, upon the abdi- 
cation of Buonaparte in 1814, when all France saw that the restoration 
Of the lawful Sovereign could alone afford it any chance for repose, 
and when the cnrrect of opinion in his favour was too strong to be 
resisted, the Jacobin party saw that they bad no other resource, but to 
fepresent his restoration as the act of the people; an artifice which 
Was Unguardedly cour.tenanced by the royalists, nay, even by the go- 
‘ernment itself, which accepted the adhesion, of those to whose sub- 
mission it was clearly entitled. Soon, bowever, did the Jacobins de- 
cate that the public voice was aliogether in favour cf Buonaparte, and 
that the people of France would never again consent to be governed 
by a Bourbon. 
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‘« Tn all these changes, Jacobinism is perfectly eonsistent. It follow 
strictly the Horatian rule—to which ifs opponents woul i do well » 
adhere ,—servetur adimum qualis al incepto processerit et sili conste, 
Its element is anarchy, towards which it is always impelled by ther. 
sistless force of instinct. The constant object of its hostility iste. 
gular and stable government ; and it well knows that the only solid 
basis of government, is a clear and legitimate title to the sovereignty, 
according to fixed and foundamental laws. When, therefore, the time 
are not favourable to a direct and open attack upon the existing go. 
vernment, the Jacobins put on a mask,—they boast of their loyaly, 
—they shout vive /e Rot. But all this while they carry on their attack 
upon the principle of Jegitimate title, in order to undermine the very 
foundations of governament.* ‘Pbeir grand weapon for this purpose, and 
that which they have constantly in use, is the insidious principle,— 
that the people have a right to cnoose their goveriment.” 


This right of choice is the very key-stone of jacobinism; 
and grossly abused as it is, and impracticable as we have 90 
frequently proved its exercise to be, still it is foolishly and 
fondly cherished by demagogues, as the means of anarely, 
aod by the ignorant multitude, whom it flatters ; and, for this 


; 
reason, we feel much indebted to the writer of this very able 
tract, for the pains which he has taken to render the absurdity 
of this position still more glaring, and to place it in a point of 
view that must flash conviction even on the most uninformed 
mind. With a view to extend the circulation of these excel- 
lent remarks, we shall extract them entire. 


‘ In examining the principle, that the people have a right to choos 
their government, « gust readily occur to the reflecting mind, that 
this privciple is altogether illusory with regard to those for whow 
benent it purports to be intended. ‘Ihe boasted right thus asserted, 
is, in fact, impracticable. If such a right really exists, it must be 
founded in nature: tor, « therwise, itS existence would depend u poo 
civil institations, and would, therefore, be, at best, precarious. Jt 
is, indeed, evideatiy derived from the Jevelling doctrine—the naturel 
equality of man; a dogtrime most clearly retuted by history and 
experionce, which prove, that mankind have always existed in 
state of subordination aod mutual dependence. As a natural right it 
mist belung to every person capable of exercising it; for natural 
rivits can admit of no exclusion, on account of the distinctions da 
society. In such cases all persons are upon a footing. Individual 
consent is, therefore, the only way in which the right contended fat 


- — ad 


e* Tt must not be forgotten, though in a discussion purely political 
the subject does not call for distinct nutice, that Religion is a peculiat 
object of Jacobinical hate. The necessary support of governmet 
canvot ‘ail to excite the hostility of the enemtes of all governmesl; 
wto invariably make an attack upon the Altar, preliminary to thew 
attack ‘upon the Throne.” 
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ean be exercised. But how is individual consent, among a whole 
le, to be obtained. To convene them is impossible, and, if they 
could be convened, how is order to be maintained in so multitudinous 
an assembly ? They must then be polled. But who shall collect the 
suffrages? Who shall scrutinize the poll? Who shall make the 
tetarn? Who shall determine the age at which votes may be 
received ? Nay, who shall prescribe or enforce any exclusion as to 
or sex? All these difficulties would occur, if the question 
involved merely the choice of aruler. But those who contend for 
the right in question, will scarcely allow tbat, in choosing their 
governmeni, a people have nothing to do but to name the individual 
who is to rale over them; or, in other words, to give themselves a 
master, Government has hitherto appeared in the form either of 
monarchy, aristocracy, or democracy, or in Some combination of 
these forms. Shall not the people be entitled to de‘ermine under 
Which of the above forms they shall be governed? Shall they not 
be allowed to choose auy of the numerous combinations of which 
such forms ate susceptible ? All this must be involved in the right 
of a people to choose their government. But to suppose a peoplo 
capable, by individual consent, of so complicated an arrangement, is 
surely the wildest speculation that ever entered into the mind of man, 
“Let it not, however, be supposed, that because the pretended 
tight of the people to choose their government is incapable of being 
reduced to practice, the principle which asserts the existence of such 
aright is inoperative. That principle is capable of producing, —and 
wherever it is brought into action, it is sure to produce,—the most 
disastrous consequences, It is a revolutionary principle, and, as 
such, itis essevtially hostile to ali fixed and stable government, and 
to the peace and order of civil society. It is not merely, as primé 
facie it seems to import, a principle of construction, It is one of 
demolition also, Before it can be brought into exercise, it must 
perform the work of subversion. Before the choice of a government 
can take place, the existing government must be removed out of the 
Way. If, therefore, the people have a right to choose their govern- 
ment, they must have a right to subvert theif government also, 
Without the latter right, the former would be of novalue Of this 
tight they cannot be supposed to be ignorant. Rights wre of little 
worth of which the possessors know nothing. Indeed, to give man- 
kind just notions of their duties and of their rights, is the maifi 
object of sound instraction. But what must be the effect of teaching 
the people in every country that they havea right to subvert their 
government, in order to choose another that they may prefer? Who 
not see that the necessary consequence of such instruction will 
be the utter instability of ‘all government? The main support of 
government is the respect and attachment of the people. Bat how 
tan a people respect a government which they consider as subsisting 
only at their sufferance ? And what attachment con they have to a 
government which does not command their respect ? What hold, in 
short, can government have of the minds of a people, who are bound 
it by no sense of duty ? Daty to support, and right to subvert, are 
contradictory terms. , Under such circumstances, therefore, the 
No, 208, Vol. 49, September, 1815, U 
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stavility of government must depend upon the mere will of the 
people. But what can be so capricious as that will? All history 
concurs in exhibiting the people, when restrained by no obligation 
submission—when controuled by no sense of duty—as fickle and 
inconstant in.the highest possible degree. Fondness for novelty, and 
proveness to change, have ever been found among their predomina 
qualities, even when left to act upon their own impulse. 

“ But, besides being fond of novelty, and prone to change, the 
people are also credulous and irascible ; and these qualities ever expos 
them to become the dupes and the tools of crafty and designing dems 
gogues, who, in order to raise themselves to consequence and power, 
can, at all times, find pretexts for inflaming their passions, and for 
exciting them to insurrection agnor theirrulers. Such pretexts may 
be found, not merely in the defects, real or imaginary, of their con- 
stitution, or in the actual misconduct of their government, bat in the 
imperfections which are inseparable from the constitution of human 
nature,—in the errors or failures which must occasionally attend the 
administration of every government administered by man, whatever 
may be the rectitude of its designs, or the wisdom of its measures, 
Nay, even the disparity of rank and fortune, which are essential to 
the existence, and conducive to the welfare, of civilized society, wil 
sometimes be found a ready pretext for infusing dissatisfaction into the 
minds of the lower classes, and for exciting them, not only against 
their government, but against all who occupy the higher stations in 
society. These and various other topics of complaiut, will furnish 
fuel to infl me the passions of the thoughtless and giddy multitade, 
in order that, by their indiscriminating and resistless fury, the este 
blished authorities may be laid low. 

“* But when, by these, or any other means, the subversionof 
Government shall have been effected, will the people be admitted to 
the exercise of the right so strenuously contended for on their behalf, 
will they be allowed to choose a new Guvernment, in the room of 
that which they have displaced ? By ne means. ‘This bvasted right 
has, indeed, been shewn to be impracticab'e. But, independently of 
this érjfling difficulty, the people are not likely to be flattered even 
with the deceptious shew of its exercise. Having performed the 
work of demolition, which, without their aid, could not be accom: 
plished, they will find that they have nothing more .to do. The 
crafty and ambitious Demagogues, by whose arts they shall have been 
excited to overthrow their former Government, will save them the 
trouble of exercising their grand function—the choice of a ne¥ 
Government. Having, by means of popular commotion, obtained 
the ascendancy, these Demagoguves will avail themselves of that ad- 
vantage, to seize, intotheir own hands, the reins of power, whieh 
they will continue to hold, in spite of the people and their rights, 
until some rival faction shall, by similar means, force those reins 00 
of their hands. In the mean time, in order to awe down that spirit of 
resistance which usurpation is ever sure to excite, they will be obliged 
to govern by violence and terror. Not, indeed, that they will dis 
claim the authority of the people ; on the contrary, they will boast 
that they are chosen by the people ; they will doevery thing in the 
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gine of the people ; they will pretend to be the mere organs of the 

blic will; they will flatter the people with an ideal sovereignty, 
even while they exercise over them the most galling tyranny ;—they 
will, perhaps, cajole them with a new Constitution, under the pre- 
tence of ensuring and perpetuating their liberty, but, in reality, as a 
cover to their own despotism. Such is the invariable tendency—such 
are the. practical effects—of the jacobinical principle, that the people 
have a right to choose their Government ; a principle, which strikes 
at the root of all legitimate title on the part of Government, and of 
al] allegiance on the part of the people. 

But, it may be asked, whence, then, does government derive its 
authority, if not from the choice of the people? Is it by Divine right 
that Kings reign, and Princes administer justice? In order to answer 
these questions correctly, it is necessary to distinguish between govern 
ment, inthe abstract, and as actually vested in particular hands, In 
the former sense, it certainly originates in the Divine will. . The 
Great Creator, by so constituting man that, as a social being, he can- 
not exist without government, has most clearly institated government 
itself, which is, therefore, beyond all doubt, the ordinance of God, 
But any particular government, instead of existing by Divine right, 
may be either legitimate or an usurpation. Thus property may 
be either lawfully possessed, or it may be obtained by robbery or in- 
justice. The question, in either case, depends upon positive law. 
There is, however, this material. difference between the two cases. 
The laws relating to property are, necessarily, subject to fluctuation. 
But reason and experience concur in proving it to be essential to the 
peace and order of society, that, the persons entitled to the supreme 
power, be designated by fixed and invariable rules ; and the least un- 
certainty, in this respect, is always dreaded as an incalculable misfor- 
tune, portending domestic convulsions and civil war. Therefore, the 
laws which regulate the succession to the sovereignty are fundamental, 
They are of the essence of a political constitution. They furnish the 
only basis of legitimate title ; and every assumption of the supreme 
power, except in conformity to such Jaws, is an usurpation.” 


The closing pages of this tract are devoted to proofs of the 
kecessity of exacting from France considerable cessions of 
territory, for the security of Europe. The author shews that 
this is no new principle, that it has been repeatedly acted 
upon and enforced, in former periods, by different powers ; 
that France herself has frequently, under the old monarchy, 
insisted on territorial cessions from the neighbouring powers ;— 
he exposes the absurdity of national boundaries for a continental 
State ; he shews that the interest of France, properly understood, 
requires such cessions on her part ; and that they are the only 
means for protecting the neighbouring states against the revo- 


tionary power, still active in — 
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snlalliiininies 
SABELLIAN, ox UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY. 
Letter VI. continued from p. 53. 
To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 





Sir, 

Before I proceed to prove “ the proper divinity of Jesus Curisr,” 
it is indispensably requisite to premise some explanation of THE Pri: 
MITIVE NAMES OF THE Deity, employed in the Old Testament, 
and transferred from thence to the New: a subject in itself the most 
abstrnse and mysterious. ‘‘ THe name or THE Loxp cometh from 
far,” even in the Btymological sense, and like the majestic and 
stupendous Beine whom it denotes, ‘* is secret,” wrapt in thick clouds 
and darkness ; not to be traced, without ‘labour and skill, up to its 
pure, unadulterated source in the precious remains of its primeval 
language, that have escaped the wreck of time, and are still, fortu- 
nately, preserved in the venerable Hebrew tongue, and its kindred 
dialects ; the nearer of the east, the remoter of the west. 

Much adventitious obscurity, and unnecessary embarrassment, has 
been thrown upon the natural difficulty of the subject, by the sub 
tilties of sMasoretic Grammarians, and Lexicographers, the reveries of 
Rablinical and Hutchinsonian mystics, and the perversions of Deistica! 
and Unitarian cavillers ; insomuch, that some learned Orientalists 
have despaired of discovering ‘‘ the true etymology of these names, 
and the nottons radically involved in them.” 

Waving all these (which, however, may be seen by the curious 
reader, in Hales's Dissertations, &c. p. 113, &c.) as unfit for a popula 
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*In adapting these Hebrew names to English letters, I have 
receded from the usual expression, E/, Eloah, Elohim, Jehovah, and 
Adonai, for the following reasons : 

1, the first Hebrew letter, x, Aleph, is not a vowel, but a con- 
sonant, the softest of the Aspirates, Aleph, He, Hheth (Arabic, Hha) 
and din; it should not, therefore, be suppressed, but retained, 3 
in Aaron; which by the Arabs is pronounced Haroun ; and with 
the Masorete vowel ftzere (¢, /ong) underwritten, assumes the form 
of a diphthong, >x, Ait. 

2. The Masorete pathah furtivum or short a, of the last syllable, it — 
mx AB loak ; is not properly a vowel point, Schulten's Instit. Hebraa, 
p. 72—118, and has crept in unnecessarily, to confound the true pte 
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communication, I shall endeavour, by the help of the Originad Scrip- 
wres themselves, and by a correcter grammatical analogy, to trace the 
jeading significations of the principal names of the Deity, x, EL, 
wx AlLon,and o'n>X, AScouim ; T Jan, and Jawou ;* x Abow, 


or "w Aponr, 77379 DasagJanou, and oR wx AlaseK 


psneR ALHJEX. 

The grammatical principles upon which this enquiry is concluded, 
are, 1. That nouns were prior to verbs in the formation of languages ; 
and, therefore, that verbs cannot be the roots of nouns which were 
known before them, as preposterously represented in Oriental 
lexicons, &c, 2, That the primary radical nouns were chiefly mono- 
syllables, as being the simplest and easiest of pronunciation (See these 
principles proved at length, Dissertations, &c. p. 116-124). Hence, 
the simplest of the Divine names, JE, and Jan, are the most ancient, 


andthé venerable parents of the rest ; formed from these roots, by + 


additional syllables, or by composition, aecording to the usual pro- 
cessof derivation in all languages. _ 
- 7, 5x Ax, 0x, Alum. 

#1 was, probably, the first of all ; denoting, in the abstract sense, 
power; and in the concrete, powerful. Thus Laban threatened his 
fugitive son-in-law Jacob, when he had overtaken him in his flight: 
“Tt is in the power (98>) of my hand to do you hurt ;” Gen. xxxi. 





nunciation, which rather resembles the English, in the word coach, 
Kc. The primitive pronunciation of ™, Jahoh, is fortunately pre- 
served in the Greek, 142, found in the fragments of Orpheus, the 
Clarian Oracle, Diodorus Siculus, and Macrobius ; and approved by 
the most learned Hebraeists of the fathers, Origen, Jerom, as the true 
Pronunciation ; which has been long since lost among the Jews; not 
daring out of superstition, to pronounce this “ glorious and awful 
name.” Deut. xxviii. 58; though their ancestors evidently did, 1 Kings 
iVili. 39, but substituting in its place, either Hlohim, or Adonai, 
when they read the Scripture in their synagogues. 

The primitive pronunciation, is remarkably retained at the present 
day, by the Albanians, or European Turks, in the sacred name 
“Yanou ;” as we learn from Hobhouse’s Travels, vol. i. p. 180. For, 
inthe Oriental dialects, the letter Jod is sounded like Y in English. 
Thus Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller, was called usually by his Christian 
ame James, or Jacolus in Latin, ‘* Yagoub.” See his Travels, 
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g, which the Chaldee paraphrast :enders, ‘ there is the power (xn) 
iu my hand,” &c. In Nehem. v. 5, the word is rendered drys 
“‘ power" by the Septuagint Greek version. And the same phrase, 
in the same sense, occurs also in Dent. xxviii. 32; Prov. ii). 27; ang 
Micah ii. 1, fixing the abstract sense of the word beyond a doubt, 
And that power or strength, or might, was indeed, the primary ide 
or attribute attached to Tue Deity, we learn from Reason and Scrip. 


ture. Locke, that sagacious philosopher and divine, informs us thet 


power, active and passive, isone of the firstand simplest ideas impressed 
on the human understanding ; and the foremost, also, of the several 
attributes of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness, which conypose our 
compler idea of Gop; whose simple and uniform nature we are 
utterly incapable of comprehending. And accordingly, Scripture 
declares : ‘*‘ Twice have I heard this, that power belongeth vwnto 
Gop.” Ps. Ixii. 11.—** Am I Gop to kill and to make alive !"2 
Kings v.7; and ‘* His eternal power and Godhead” are represented 
as synonymous, Rom.i. 20. Indeed, the idea of Supernatural power 
to save or to destroy, must have been the earliest impressed on the 
human mind, by the ordinary, and extraordinary, displays of it in the 
course of God's Providence, both in the natural and moral world, the 
Creation, the Deluge, &c. 

Hence, traces of this earliest name of Gon, are to be found in all 
nations throughout the globe, ancient and medern. We learn from 
Sanchoniatho that the title of Saturn, the oldest of the Phwnician Gods, 
was ‘HA, And the true orthography of the Hebrew, is critically 
preserved in its misapplication to the Sun, asthe prime object ef 
the Salian idolatry, in the various dialects of the Greek language. 
Ar—ws, the Doric or oldest ; Feamiog, the Jonic, whence ‘HA—i, 
the common or latest; the aspirate in the last case supplying 
the place of the first letter » Aleph, in the original. And its deri- 
vations are found in the names of God furnished by all the 
oriental dialects: AELonm in Hebrew; ALA, Chaldee ; At-AvaH, 
with the emphatic article Ay ‘ the” prefixed ; usually contracted 
into ALLAH, in Arabic; Uxvan, in Ethiopic; Aros, in the 
South Sea Islands; where Captain Cooke found Ato, Ato the 
name of the supreme God, in Hopaee, one of the Friendly Isles. 
First voyage, Vol. 1. p. 404, | | 
_ Et, inthe Concrete sense signifies pewerful. The emphatic 
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term, swn Ha-AEx, is rendered by the Septuagint Greek version, 
sueyuens, ‘the strong,” in the parallel passages, Ps. xviii. 31; and 
2 Sam. xxii. and in several other passages; and is expressed in the 
New Testament by ‘o duvaros ‘the powerful.” Luke i, 49. 

Bat in process of time, At, and its plural Afuim, were applied 
toinferior Agents, Angels, Princes, Herves, and even to the inanimate 
Creation, the Sun, &c. Hence it became necessary to distinguish its 
spplicition to the true God, by various epithets; as tyaxbx, AZ/ 
mimaal, ‘‘Gop From axBove,” Job xxxi. 28; vy ox All Eliun, 
“Tue most Hicu Gop,” Gen. xiv. 18; ‘% ox, Al Sadi, ‘* Gop 
Aumicuty,” Gen. xvii 1. ox 5x, 4@/ Allim, “Gop or Gops,” 
Dan. xi 56; ™mxax Sx AGl Sabaoth, ‘Gon or Hosts.” Ps. Ixxx. 
7; Amos xv. 27, &c. 

Il. mx AELon, d'oX FLOHIM. 
This derivation of AI, isevidently intensitive, in the fullowing pas- 
age: ‘ Who is Gop (AEx) save Tue Goo (Aiton) ? 2 Sam. xxii. 
32; Ps. xviii. 31. And it is contrasted with the false Gods of the 
Heathen, cailed Sadim, Almighties” in Moses’ song, that inimitable 
Hymn dictated by the Ged of Israel, reproaching them for theit 
idolatries ; 

“They sacrificed to fulse Gods (Sadim) and not to rn& Gop (AZLon) 

To Gods (A2ichim) whom they knew not; to new comers, 

Whom your fathers feared not :—Of rng xocx that begat thee, 

Thou art unmindful, and hast forgotten 

Tue Gop (Ax) that bare thee !"—— Deut. xxxii. 17. 

“Is there any Gop (7EL%n) leside me? 

I know net «ny. — Isa. xliv. 8. 

Jn these passages, therefore, and in many others in whichit is appro- 
priated to the true God, its meaning appears to be, ‘o Avarns ‘ THR 
Porentate, 1 Tim. vi. 15; or ‘oe Asoxotzs, THE SovereiGn.’” Luke 
i295; Acts iv. 25, &c. 

But Aioh, in a few places, is misapplied to denote a false God, ag 
of the Assyrians, Chaldeans, Syrians, &c. 2 Chron. xxxii, 15; Habak, 
11; and Dan. xi. 37, 38. 

In like manner, its ploral Alohim, in a few passages, is misapplie 
to false Gods ; but is generally co..tned to the true God, throughe 
the Old Testament ; as in the first Chapter of Genesis, “‘ In 
beginning, Gon created the leayens and the earth.” Here 
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plural form, @lohim; is evidently restricted to a singular seis, 
by the singular verb, x73 dara, “ creayit.” 

This grammatical difficulty has mightily perplexed Commentator 
and Critics. The Rabdbins and Hutchinsonians atterapt to solve it, 
by supposing that the term Z/ohim is employed in a collective sense, 
as intimating ** a plurality of persons in the Godhead ;" The Deists and 
Unitarians, Geddes, Carpenter, &c. by contending for its singulay 
import like other nouns of aplural form, 029% and in regimen 
** Lords;’ oa, and in regimen ‘x3, Creators; 22, and ip 
regimen ‘2p faces ;" ovn or ‘‘ dives; which, though they seem te 
jutimate a plurality, are used in a singularsense. ‘‘ The plural num- 
ber, therefore,” says Dr. Carpenter, ‘ is no proof of a Trinity of Gods 
or persons, as allowed by the best commentators, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, see Drusius, &c."" Unitarianism, &c. p. 365. 

The following solution of the. difficulty will, I trust, be found 
more grammatical, and more rational, than either. The Hebrew lan- 
guage, from its extreme conciseness, abounds much in elliptical 
expressions, which indeed are common to all languages, ancient and 
modern; and constitute, perhaps, their principal difficulty. In the 
present mstance, A/ohim taken singularly, appears to be used ellip- 
tically for Zl Alohim, ‘‘ God ef Gods,” as fully expressed in two 
remarkab'e passages. 

When the Transjardanite tribes of Reulen, Gad,and Half Manasseh 
were taxed with tdolatry, by the other tribes, they vindicated them- 
selves in the following most animated and sublime appeal to Heaven, 
recapitulating all the tities of the Gop or Israex ; thus more closely 
translated. Joshua xxii. 20, &c. (Act AELonim Javon) “ Tue Gop 
or Gops, tHe Lorp! tue Gop or Gops, trae Lorp! himself 
knoweth, and Jsraed also shall know whether (we have done this) 
through redellion—(and if through transgression against Tug Lond, 
spare us not this day;)—to build ourselves an altar, in order to for- 
sake THE Loxn; (and if to offer thereon burnt-offering or oblation, 
or if to offer thereon peace-offering, let rnz Lorp himself judge = 
Or whether we have not [rather] done it through a religious fear of 
{this} thing: that is to say, lest your children might say unto ou 
children, hereafter ; What have you to do with rx Lonp Tuk Gop OF 
Israut, ye children of Reuben and Gad ? For rue Lorp hath mad, 
Jordan a boundary between you and us; ye have no share in THE 
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Losp; and so your children might cause our children to cease from 
worshipping THE LoD. Therefore we said, let us build ourselves an 
altar, neither for burnt offerings nor for sacrifice, but for a witness 
between you and us and our posterities, &c. for a pattern,” &c. 

And again, in that most sublime and awakening description of cal- 
ling the whole world to judgment, by the Gop oF Israec, Ps. 1. 1. 

“Tus Gop org Gops tHe Lorp* hath spoken, and called the 
earth, from the rising of the sun to the going down thereof,” &ec., 

This singular sense of A5;.oH1M, as denoting “‘ rue Gop or Gops,” 
is usually determined by the adjunct, Jawon ALtouim, “ THE Lord 
Gop,” Gen. ii. 4, &c. &c. which is plainly explanatory of AZLtouiM, 
Gen. i. 1 ; and sometimes, by the emphatic article », signifying ‘‘ the," 
prefixed ; asin the solemn decision of the people, in favour of Janon, 
against Baal, the sun; when “‘ he answered by fire,” from heaven; 
“Sanon, heis Tan Gop! Janon, he is tue Gon !" (Ha ALLoni™) 
1 Kings xvii. 20—39. 

Ill. * Jau, ™ Janow. 


The most ancient and venerable name Jan, is justly considered as 
radical, by the most learned and judicious Rabbis and Lexicographers, 
Kimchi, Buxtorf, Pagninus, &c. and is evidently the parent of Jan— 
ou, by the same analogy, as AZ: of Ait—on. The meanings of 
both have been miserably embarrassed by the discordant and ungrame 
matical guesses of Lexicographers, and Oriental Critics; as may be 
seen in Hales's Dissertations, &e. p. 138—144. — 

The most satisfactory explanations of these sacred names, seem to 
be furnished by Hesychius, in his valuable Lexicon of ancient Greek 
words, explained by the old Scholiasts. See Kuster’s Variorum edition. 
Under the article Ta, Hesychius comprises the Gop of the Hebrews. 

TA, Jacvvopevor re aAQa nous ofvroutver, Ter Qrov onpssrer, x29" “FE Becswc. 
“Janu, having the letter « aspirated and acutely accented, signifies 
Gop, among the Hebrews.” And its primary signification, he expresses 
by the synonymous terms; ia, xas pom, xaos avtn, ‘one and only 


——, 


* This fullest enunciation of the Divine Titles is loosely and va- 
ously rendered, in the prayer book, “‘ THE Lorp even THE MOST 
MIGHTY Gop ;” and in the Bible translation, ‘‘ TuHz miexury Gon, 
even Tue Loap.” 
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and the same;" as in the examples ; Ta yngu;, which is explained 
by the old Scholiast on Homer, psa xas avrn Dawn, “* one and the 
same speech.” Iliad iv. 437; and sa ware, by porns re avy 
watee;, ‘ of the same parentage.” Iliad xiii. 354. And surely, 
when we consider that Tomer was an Jonian, residing in the neigh 
bourbood of Pheenicia and Palestine, we may naturally expect to find 
some oriental terms in his poems, and their prithitive significations 
preserved by him, when lost elsewhere, or not to be found in the 
single Hebrew volume of the Old Testament. 

Hesychius also explains the article 1g by the synonymous term, 
‘ew, * one,” referring also to Homer. 

£0: pov wWavtes IQ x1op HMATI Aidos tizw, 

« They all went in one day into Hades;” i. e. were slain. Iliad 
vi. 422. 

And the scholiast explains the antiquated phrase i ‘myer, by ye 
“nusga ‘* in one day,” and afterwards Hesychius renders the same phrase 
w tm aun ‘nutoe, ‘© in the same day,” thus marking its connexion 
with Ta, 

Bat 13, is evidently a contraction of ‘aw, or Jahoh, (the most 
ancient pronunciation of ™™) in which sense it is used by Euripides 
in his AZecea, 

IQ,* TA ts, nas mapnQans axtis 
AEA OF, xaradeve, adere tee 
Orop ray yoraince, wew Dewwiay 
Texvoss Wooo parry xe avrex ever. 
* Jove, and Eantu, and all illumining ray 
Of tur Sun! look down, behold, 
This wretched woman, before her bloody, 
Self-murderous hand, she on her children lay.” 

And that the Hebrew IAQ or I corresponded to the Greek ZEY% 

** Jova,” we learn from the same enumeration of Divinities. 
Ais, » ZEY, xu, TA xaws ONT, 
Taxar ciar & dusmios msArre rpPa. 


- 





— 


* Here le is unskilfully taken for the interjection O! by Barnes, 


and other Editors of Euripides, It corresponds to lo Bacchi, lo Tr 
umphe ' Horat. 
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« Hear, O Jove, and Eartu; and Liext! 
What a frantic wish does this wretched bride whine.” Medea. 
$48—1251. 

The derivation is obvious ; from the Hebrew pronvnciation, 12, 
was derived the Phoenician, tfra, and from thence, the Greek ZETs, 
by transposition of the kindred consonants I and Z ;* and substitution 
of the Median or Greek termination = forthe Hebrew, m on. From 
zers was formed in the Doric or Aeolic dialect, 4ET2; and from 
thence the Latin Dens, ** God ;" rather than from the Greek 
e503, as usually supposed. e£os itself, is derived by Herodotus, from 
the verb Suu, ‘* to put in order,” or dispose all things, as God did at 
the Creation, whose radical part, w9— is evidently derived from the 
Hebrew mw Suth, or Chaldee, mn Thuth, ‘ posuit.” See Hales's 
Dissertation —-&c. p. 189—191. 

Surely we may well say of both these names Jan, ‘* the same,” and 
Jauon, ‘‘ one—"” 

H per auPorecososy “oor ytvos, n> sae wraten. 

Both indeed, are of the same race, and of one parentage,” and 
these simple and rational explanations, thus fortunately preserved in 
the kindred dialeets of Jonia and Greece, critically correspond with 
the application of these venerable names of the Deity, both in the Old 
and New Testament; and by so doing, strengthen and confirm the 
explanations themselves. 

That Jan was indeed peculiarly the God of the Helrews, we learn 
from Moses’ song, recording the overthrow of the Egyptians in the 
ted sea. Exod xv. 2. 

‘€ Jan is my strength and song, and hath been my salvation : 

He is my Gop (ZEx1) and to him will I make a (fa/lernacle.t 

My Farrers’ Gop (Api A2Lont) even him will I exalt : 

Janon is aman of war; Jauon is his name, 


ee 





*Thus * your” in English, is zourin Saxon ; and Zemindar ‘a 
farmer’ in Hindustan, is valgarly pronounced, Jemindar. 

t At the feast of Tabernacles, the Israelites used the Doxology 
Hollelu—Jan ‘* Praise THe Lorp ;" used also in the Eleusinian 
Misteries at Athens. edrcw-le, according to Plutarch. See Hules's 
New Analysis of Chronology, vol. iii. p. 180. 
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Here the inspired poet celebrates the Tutelar God of ZJsracl, bo 
by his ancient and modern Titles, A2t and Jan, ‘* the patriarch 
God" (‘o watgwos Oreos, Acts xxiv.9). And Jamon, by which he 
chose to be known or distinguished and reverenced thenceforth by th 
{sraelites, Exod. vi. 3; Deut. xxviii. 58 ; Isa. xlii, 8, in order to mak 
by thistitle, expressive of his Unity,a decided abhorrence of the Ido. 
Jatrous polytheism in which the world was then immersed. 


Isaiah has combined these two names together. 
Lo, Gop (A®t) is my salvation, I will trust and fear not 
For Jau Janou is my strength and my song, 
And hath. been my salvation.” Isa. xii. 2. 


And again, in that noble parallel! passage, 

© Trust in Janon for ever, 

For in Jau Janon, is the rock of ages.” Isa, xxvi. 4. 
The combinat'on, in both cases, signifies ‘ong and THE SANE 
Lorp,” unchangeable in his nature, and steady to his purposes, 
like “ the rock of ages." Forso‘‘ tHe Lorp and unis Curist," 
are repeatedly represented in the Old and New Testaments. 

‘* For I rae Lorn, (Janon) change not : 

Therefore, O sons of Jacol, ye are not consumed,” Mal. iii. 6. 

** Every good gift and every perfect grace is from above ; 

And cometh down from the FATHER OF LIGHTS, 

With whom is no variableness, nor shadow of change," Jam. i.1}. 

“ Thoa Lorn, at first, didst found the earth, 

And the heavens are the work of thy hands : 

They shall perish, but rHou ENDUREST : 

They all shall wax old, as a garment ; 

And as a vesture, shalt theu change them, 

And they shall be changed; but THou ART THE SAME, (x17) 

And thy years shall not fail.” Ps. cii. 25. 
And this sublime passage is expressly applied to Curist, by St. Paul, 
Heb. i. 10 ; whom he styles, “ JesusCunrist rue same, yesterday, 
and ‘0-day, and for ever!’ Heb. xiii. 8 ; through all eternity. 

That the proper meaning indeed, of Janonm, is ons, we may 

collect from Scripture ; 
*« Hear, O Jsrael, raz Lorv ovr Gop is eng (77% Ahad) Lond.” 
Deut, vi. 4; Matt. xxii. 38; Mark xii, 29. 
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And as a Grammatical confirmation of these explanations, it is 
truly remarkable, that neither Jan nor Janon, in the Hebrew, 
nor their derivations, ZETS in the Greek, and Jovis* in the Latin 
lassics, are ever used in the plural, but only in the singular number. 
Their furnishing an assurance bordering on moral certainty, that the 
leading signification of Jaton is ‘‘ one,” and that it is derived front 
Jan signifying ‘ the same.” Both together corresponding to, to 
‘EN, KAITO ATTO MTINETMA, ** THE ONE AND THE SAME SPIRIT.” 
1 Cor. xii, 11. 

IV. "x, Apox, 77 ‘me Apont Janoxn. The most natu- 
tal derivation of this word, is from the verb, 17 (Dun) “ to judge 
or arbitrate,’ assigned by Mercerus, in his valuable edition of Pag- 
ninus, Lexicon, and judiciously adopted by Parkhurst ; which gives iu 
the first person future, imx Adon, * I will judge,” in which sense it is 
used, Gen. vi.3. ‘* My Spratt shall not always judge (or arbitrate) 
among men,” or as expressed by the Septuagint version, ‘‘ My 
Spinit shall not remain among these men for ever,” i, e. the wicked 
Antedilavians. 

It properly denotes a superintendant or Regent. 
Thus Joseph declared to his brethren, ‘“‘ Gop appointed me for a 
father (3x5) to Pharaoh, and for a superintendant, (7x5) to all 
his house, and for a Regent (1x) to all Egypt.” Gen. xlv. 8. 
In this sense also, it is used as a- divine title, as "7 1~" Ha 
Avon Janon, “ tus Reoent Lorp,” Exod. xxiii. 17; but 
usually, mm RK, Apont-Janon, “ Tus Recent oF THE 
Lorp,” Gen. xv. 2 ; Dent. iii. 24; &c. where the affixed Jod, bes 
tokens the singular, Adon, taken in regimen, or governing a genitive 
case; and not the plural Adonim, in regimen, as usually supposed. 
Hence, Adoni is frequently used elliptically, for Adoni Jahoh. 
“Tue Lorn (Janon) said unto rae Reeent (Apont,) Sit thou 
atmy right hand, until I make thine enemies thy footstool.” Ps. cx. 1. 
The distinction of persons here is indisputable, though unfortunately 
confounded by the same rendering xvgos ‘‘ Lorn,” in the Sepe 
tuagint and all the ancient versions and modern translations, eme 


ee 





* : ‘ . ° ‘ ° * ae 
Jovis was the ancient nominative case, as in old inscriptions, 
40¥is Custos, &c, afterwards changed into Jo-pater, or Jupiter ; 


% in Virgil, corrected, JO-PATER, 30, hominum divumgque @terna 
Potestas, AE neid x. 18. 
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barrassing the mysterious subject. And they ail mistake the Jog, 
in Adoni, for the affix of the first personal pronoun, ‘“‘ my Lonap;” 
whereas it is paragogic, or redundant, as a mark of regimen. Fo, 
so the versions, and translations all, without exception, understand 
the parallel passages. | 

’ © He (Jano) that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh : 

Tue Lorp (Apon1) shall have them in derision.” Ps. ii. 4. 

**Tsaw Tue Loan (Act Avon) sitting upon athrone,” &c. Isa. ¥i,1, 
Nothing indeed, bas so much contributed to prevent the scientific im. 
. provement of Theology, as the want of appropriate renderings of the 
primitive names of the Deity: Aiv,- Aton, and AZLonuiM, being 
usually and indiscriminately, rendered ees, ‘* God ;" and Jan, 
Janon and Apon, xvges, “ Lorn.” ~The former term expressife 
of power or might ; the latter, of axthority or dominion, 

V. mr 737, DaBan Janon. 

That this Divine title, ‘‘ rue worp or ORACLE OF THE LonD,’ is 
not merely verbal, as Deists and Unitarians contend, intimating “ the 
word of God spoken, or written,” but personal, is evident from the 
whole tenor of the Old and New Testament, in which personal actions 
are constantly attributed thereto. | 
“Tug worp or THE Lorn came to Alram, in avision, saying, 
Fear not Abram, I am thy shield, thy exceeding great reward. And 
Alram said, Reeent Lorp (Aponi Jauon) what wilt thou give 
me, &c. And he said, “‘ I am tue Loxp, (Janou) that brought 
thee out of Ur of the Chaldees, to give thee this land to inherit." 
Gen. xv. !—7. 

“* Now Samuel did not yet know Tus Loan,(AitH Jaxon) neither 
was THe WoRD or THs Lorp yet revealed unto him. And the 
Lorpv (Janon) came and stood, and called, as at other times, 
Samuel, Samuel, Then Samuel answered, ‘“‘ Speak, for thy servant 
heareth,"’ &e. 1 Sam. iii. 7—10. ‘* And lo, THe woRD oF THE 
_Lorp came to bim (Elijah) and said unto him, what doest thou here 
Elijah ?” And he said, ‘‘ I have been very xealous for tHe LoD 
Gop or Hosts, (Janon Aton Sasaotn,) for ‘the children of 
Israed bave forsaken thy covenant, thrown down THins altars, and 
slain Thy prophets with the sword: AndI, even {, only am left; 
and they seek my life to take it away.” 1 Kings xix. 9, 10. And 
immediately afier, when the Lord appeared in glory, he repeated ia 
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gq still small voice,” the same question, and Elijah repeated the 
same answer ; to mark’ the sameness of the Divine person who spoke, 
in both cases, Vv. 1114. 

From these three instances, selected from a multitude, the per- 
sonality of the worD oF THE LoRD is surely unquestionable. 
Itis evidently the same as the Recent Lorp, and though distinguished 
fom /Erun Janon, ‘ THE Lorp SUPREME,’ is yet honoured with 
the title of Jauou, and Janon ASLoni Sasaotu. St. J’aud refer- 
ing to this last case, styles him, ‘o xenuaticpyos, ‘‘ THE ORACLE,” 
Rom, xi.4. atechnical term, applied by the Greeks to the false 
Oracle of Apollo, &c. but here transferred by the apostle, to the true 
onacLe, or ‘* expounder" of the Divine nature and will, to mankind, 
the onty BeGoTTEN Son oF Gop, John i. 18; ‘* who speaketh 
the words of Gon," John iii.35; and thence is styled also, in the 
New Testament, ‘o Aoyos, which should be rendered, “ THE 
onacce,’ John, i. 1; and ‘o Asy¢ te ow, “ THE ORACLE OF 
Gop,” Rev. xix.13; because, in these passages there cannot bea 
doubt of his personality; which was also the doctrine of the ancient 
Jewish Church, as thus admirably expressed by Pazlo. 

“ For raz Onacre or Gon, (‘o t# oe Aoyos) when he comes down 
to this our terrestrial system, aids and assists those who are allied to 
virtue, and incline to virtue, in order to procure their complete refuge 
and salvation : but on the adversaries, he inflicts irremediable calamity 
and destruction. 

Vi. soe cwx oe. Afnsen asner AEusen. OR Aasen. 

This was the name or title, under which the Lorp who appeared 
to Moses in the burning bush, announced himself to the Israelites ; 
“I am wuo am” signifying his self-existence. Exod, iii, 14. 
For though the verb Ahjeh, is in the future tense, ‘‘ J will be,” yet it 
ishere taken indefinitely, as denoting existence in general; and cor- 
rectly rendered by the Septuagint version, Eyw «us ‘e ov. “ IT amt [ne] 
WHO is ;"’ as fully sanctioned, and explained by ovr Lorn: Zyw opi 
"yQy, max ‘o Hy, neces ‘o Egyoueros’ ‘o Tlarroxcatop, I am {us)—who Is 
4ND WHO WAS, AND WHO 1S TO Come; THE AtmiGurTy.” Rey, i. 8— 
Which, Origen, and Gregory Naxianxzen, apply tothe Son. Immediately 
after, the first word is used elliptically, for the whole title. “ Thas shalt 
thou say to the children of Israel, I am, (ASasen,) hath sent me unto 
y%.” Exod. iii. 14, j 
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The same abridgment, is used afterwards, 
‘* These (crimes) thou didst commit : and [because] 
I kept silence, thou didst imagine, 
that lam (Eugen) was like thyself!” Ps. 1. 21. 

For, as Alen Ezra judiciously observed, AZHseHn here is a proper 
name ; and cannot be rendered grammatically, as the verb substan. 
tive, because it is actompanied by the verb substantive, nym Hajoth, 
in the infinitive mood, esse, a circumstance which has been overlooked 
in our Prayer book and Bible translations of the Psalms, injudiciousy 
Suppressing the PROPER NAME. 


Having thus explained the leading names of THE DEITY, 2: briefly, 
and as plainly, as their abstruse and mysterious nature would admit; 
and endeavoured to.correct the misconceptions that have been usually 
entertained, in consequence of confined and imperfect views of the 
subject, both by Trinitarians and Unitarians ; I shall now proceed to 


prove ‘‘the proper divinity, of Jesus Cuatst,” in opposition to Dr 
Carpenter, and his school, thus idly, and superciliously, objecting to 
the evidence of the Old and New Testament : 

“That the Orp Tesrameyt should have been pressed to give 
evidence in favour of the proper Deity of Jesus Christ, might not 
appear wonderful, when it is considered how Jitile there is to the point 
in the New ; but when we read the express and positive declarations 
of Moses and the Prophets, respecting the absolute on1ty and unti- 
valled supremacy of Jenovan,the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacol, 
then it seems almost incredible that any passages should be imagined 
toteach a doctrine so directly in opposition to those declarations: 
Deut. vi. 4 ; iv. 35, 39 ; xxxii. 39 ; 2 Sam. vii. 22 ; 1 Kings xviii. 30; 
2 Kings xix.15,19; 1 Chron. xvii. 20; Ps, XXXxvi. 10; Isa. xliv. 6, 
8; xlv. 5, 21, 22; Hosea xiii. 4, &c. &c. ~Unitarianism, Kc. Pp. 
361, 4. 

But there are numerous passages both of the Old and New Testa 
ment, which convey the most express and positive restrictions of these 
very declarations, which Dr. Carpenter ought not to have suppressed 
in this vital controversy. These, I shall now adduce. 

1. The most prevalent idea concérning THE SUPREME BEING, 

throughout the ancient world, was, that 
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fre was invisible or unperceivable by mortals. 
This doctrine is abundantly taught in Scripture. 
The Patriarch Joé declares : 
 OthatI knew where I might find Him, 
That I might go, even to his throne !—— 
Lo, I go eastward but he is not found, 
And westward, but I cannot conceive Him : 
Northward, where He worketh, but I behold Him not, 
He covereth Himself southward, and I cannot see : 
But He knoweth the way that I take, 
He hath tried me; I shall comeforth as gold.” xxiii, 3—10. 
This, the Roya! Psalmist has finely imitated : 
“ Whither shall I go from aay sBinit ? 
Or whither shall I flee from THY PRESENCE ? 
If I go up to Heaven, Thou art there, 
If [ go down to Hell, Thou art there also ; 
If [take the wings of the morning [and flee eastwards,] 
Or, if I remain in the uttermost part of the sea [westwards] 
Even there shall thy hand lead me, 
And thy right hand shall bold me.” Ps. cxxxix. 7—10. 
“ The eyes of the Lorp are in every place, 
Beholding the evil and the good.” Prov. xv. 8. 
Tuy Faruer who seeth in secret, 
Himself will reward thee openly.” Matt. vi. 4. 

“Gov 1s Spinit’ (wveza) John. iv. 24. “ invisitle,” Col. 
418; 1Tim.i. 17; Heb. xi. 27; “ inhabiting light inaccessible ;” 
“whom none of mankind saw, nor is able to see.” | Tim. vi. 16; 
—“ Noone hath seen Gow at any time,” John i. 18; 1 Johniv. 12; 
“Ye have neither heard His voice, at any time, nor seen his shape. 
John v.37; No one hath seen Tue Fatuer, save the ONLY BEGOT- 
ttn Son, who is from God ; He hath seen the Fatuer,”’ John vi. 
416; i. 18. ' 

This also, was the doctrine of the Heathen world. The following 
was the remarkable inscription upon the temple of N#le (Nera) or 
Wispom, at Sais in Egypt, evidently borrowed from the Hebrew 
Sctiptures, 

Enfw tui TIAN FO YEYOROG, Xced OF, KOE ETO/AELOP, 
Kas tov soy memos wdtig rw Sentes emsxarwnps. 
No. 208, Vol. 49, September, 1815. x 
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‘“‘ T aM ALL THAT HATH BEEN, AND IS, AND WILL Bg; 
And my vail no mortal yet uncovered.” 
See Cudworth's Intellectual System, p. 341. 

The following ‘scrupulously literal translation ;"° from a most 
ancient Sanscrit Hymn, the Sri Bhagavat, is furnished by Sir Wit 
liam Jones, Asiat. Research. 1. p. 33, 245. 

“* I was, even at first, not any other thing, 

That which exists, unperceived, Supreme ; 
Afterwards, 1 aM THAT WHICH 1S, 
And He wuo muUsr remain, 4m J.” 

The belief, therefore, of tHe one, invisible, inaudible, unperctiv. 
alle, eternal, immortal, omnipresent, and Supreme Beinc, Gon, Logo, 
and Sriait, iscommon to Pagans, Jews and Mahometans, Christian 
and Deisis, without exception ; founded upon primitive revelation in 
Hoty wait ; the only way in which mankind could have attained 
any knowledge of the UNKNOWABLE, INCOMPREHENSIBLE Gon, 
(ArNaxTLOES, Acts xvii. 27.) 

2. But notwithstanding this, there is the plainest and fullest evidence 
in Holy Writ, of the existence of a'Divine Being, who personally ap- 
peared tothe Patriarchs, and Prophets, ina human form, converse 
with, ate, and drank, with them ; and assumted the divine titles of Gop 
and Lorp ; and was addressed’ by these titles, and by all! the other 
epithets of tne Deiry; which he never disclaimed, but accepted 
as his due ; as being invested therewith, by Gon himself. Exod. 
Axil, 20, 21. 

This was He, ‘‘ whose voice, our first parents heard, as He walked" 
inthe garden of Eden; from whose presence they hid themselves 
Gen. iii. 8. Whostyled himself Gop Atsneury, to Abraham, Geo. 
xvii. 1. Who appeared in Auman form to him, ate and drank wit) 
him ; and yet was called by him, andcalled himself, Lorn, (JaHo#) 
and was addressed as JuDGE OF ALL THE EARTH. Gen. xviii. I= 
25. Who, asthe Oracts or tae Logp, and the Recent Los?, 
appeared to and conversed with, Moses, Samuel, Elijah, Isaiah, &. 
as we have seen ; and who, we are assured in the New Testamen!, 
was Jesus Curist, the sztovep Son or Gop, tHE IMAGE & 
visible representative of Tugs InvisiBLR Gon; the gErruLGENCE Of 
His GLorRY, THE CHARACTER oF His sussisrence.” Matt. i! 
17; xvii.5; Col.i. 15; 2 Cor. iv.4; Heb. i. 3. 
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Blind to his character and perfections, as if utterly irreconcileable 
with the unity of rue Deity, Dr. Carpenter strives to evade, and 
cloud this luminous evidence, ina few prominent prophecies of the 
Old Testament, relating tothe proper divinity of Jesus Curist, 
namely, Isa. vii. 145 ix. 6; Ps. xlv.@; Micahv.2; Jet. xxii. 
Bat, if his objections to these be fatile and groundless, they will serve 
toestablish the express and numerous declarations of the New Tes- 
ramet, that Jesus Curist, is both Gon and Lorn. 

1. Isai. vii. 14. The weakness of his objections fo the divine title 
Iumanvet inthis prophecy, expressly applied to Curisr, Matt. i.23, 
was shewn, in a furmer lettet. Hence, Christ is appropriately styled, 
te Oru ‘naw xs Lwrngds, Ince Xeirw. Griestach, 2 Pet. i. 1 ; Which is fen- 
dered, ‘‘ Our God and Saviour, Jesus Christ,” by Mr. Sharp, ac- 
cording to his grammatical Canon, founded on the general structure of 
the Greek Article, though admitting some exceptions ; which ren- 
dering i¢ allowed by Dr. C. himself to be ‘‘a practicable render- 
ing of the passage,” p. 137; and it is stipported by tie earlier 
translations of Wickliff, Tindal, Coverdale, Matthews, Cranmer, the 
Bishops, and the Geneva Bidles, the Rhemish Testament ; and adopted 
by Wells, Doddridge, Wesley, Purver, Fc. and by Middleton, &#c.And 
the construction is confirmed by re xg ‘auur xas Lwrngec, Ince Xere, 
2Pet. i. 11; v. 18; which is rendered by all, without exception, 
“Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

These two instances serve toestablish the similar phraseology, in that 
most highly important text,vw peywre Ose npiov xai Lwrngos, Ince Xpire. 
Tit. ii. 13. correctly rendered, ‘* Odr great God and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ.” This title, re pey2as Qre “nuov, was applied dere, to Jesus 
Christ, by Clemens Alexandrinus, that learned Greek { cher, in his 
protrept. And is analogous to that other title of rue Son, “ Mighty 
God 5” Isa. ix. 6; or ‘* Great,” as explained by Gabriel, Luke i. 32. 
And so the passage is judiciously rendered if the Geneva Bible; 
“Looking for that dlessed hope, and appearing of (.at glory of that 
mighty God, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ,” and thns forther ex- 
plained in the note e: ‘‘ Christ here most plainly called that mighty 
Ged; and his appearance, and coming [in glory] is called by the figure 
metonomy, our hope.”—Dr. C. admits at-first, that this rendering of 
the passage, “is accordant with the Greek Idiom, though not re- 
xX 2 
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quired by it," p. 138; and yet afterwards, rather inconsistently cop. 
tends, that ‘‘ it is totally unscriptural, expressly contradictory to the 
plain and obvious assertions of the Apostle himself !" p. 139, 

2. Isa. ix. 6. Dr. C.'s perversion of the title, ‘ miyhty God,” ap. 
plied to the Divine Son, was exposed in the third letter. 

3. Ps. xlv. G ‘* Thy throne, O Gop, [is} for ever, and ever.” Dy, 
C. declares that this most noble prophetic Psalm, ‘ was assuredly 
addressed to Selomon,” p. 154. Iwill venture to assert, that he js 
assuredly mistaken. The Septuagint title of the Psalm, is 22» ‘omy 
Ayarnre, ‘An Anthem for the Beloved,” meaning Currst, and the con- 
current testimony of the primitive Jewish and Christian Churches ap. 
propriates it to ‘‘a greater than Solomon; The Chaldee paraphras 
declares, ‘* Thy Jeauty O Kine Messian, aboundeth above the sons 
of men ; the spirit of prophecy, is stationed upon thy Aps."’—- And this 
interpretation is adopted by the three ablest of the Rudtinical com. 
mentators, David Kimchi, Abraham ben Exra,and Solumon Jarchi; 
and Muir Arama declares, ‘‘ All the Ratlins agree, that this Psalm 
doth speak of the Messian.” 

2. It cannot relate to Solomon; for Solomon was a man of peace; 
but the hero of the hymnis rep resented asa mighty warrior. “ Gitd 
thy sword upon thy thigh, O thou Micury, &c. ver. 3—5; ani 
so the God of Israel, Jauou, was represented, as a man of war.” 
Exod. xv. 3. Solomon's “ throne did not endure for ever,” nor did 
“ be love righteousness and hate tniguity,” ver.6,7. for he sinned 
grievously. But for these virtues, the Messtau was anointed ot 
appointed Gop and Kine by His Gop anp Farien, conformabl 
to Psalm ii. 7. And the whole Psalm surely applies to Carist.* 

3. St. Paul has decided the point, by appropriating this passageto 
Curist. Heb. i. 8—9. 

Dr. C, contends that the title Gop (ASLtoni™) is here applied 
metaphorically, not in respect of naturc, but merely to dignity and 
office, p. 155. But that it is taken in its proper sense, is evident from 
St. Paul's application ; contrasting Tuk son with the angels, ke 
of whom he declares, ‘* Let all the angels of God worship him.” Heb 
i. 6, referring to Ps. xcvii. 7. 
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* Seea New Translation and comment upon this, Psalm xlv.i# 
Hales's Dissertations. p. 201—340. 
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4. Micah v. 2. This most noble and comprehensive prophecy was 
explained in the foregoing letter. 

5. Jer. xxiii. 6. This illustrious prophecy parallel to Micah's, de- 
sewes a fuller enunciation than Dr. C. has givenit; citing only the 
last clause, p. 363, according to his usual iniquity of quotation. 

Behold the days are coming saith the Lorv (Janon), when | 
will raise up unto David a RIGHTBOUS BRANCH; and a KING shall 
reign and prosper, and shall execute judgment and justice upon earth. 
In his days, Judah shall be saved, and Israel shall dwell safely : and 
this is his mame, which they shall invoke, rue Loxp our Ricu- 
reousNess.” (JAHOH TSIDKENU.) 

Here, Dr. C. unskilfully adopts Dr. Blaney’s gross mistranslation, 
“ And this is the name by which Jewovan shall call him, our ricu- 
rzousness,” p.363,—in violation, not only of the Hebrew text, but 
even of the Septuagint Greek version, which Dr. B. prefers, and pro- 
fesses to follow: xas taro To ova avTe, ‘o xaAtce avTer Kueioc, 
IQ—SEAFK. 

“ And this is his name, which Tue Lorp shall call him, THe Lorp 
oF RIGHTEOUSNESs:” Dr. Blaney, it seems, not perceiving the 
Hebrew title, in a Grecian dress, 12, (which we have already seen, is 
the contraction of 142, Janon) ; the whole, denoting, ‘“ Tuk Lorp 

OF RIGHTEOUSNESS ;" like MEAXI—SEAEK ‘“‘ KING OF RIGHTE- 
ousness.” Ps. cx.4; Heb. vii. 2. 

Dr. Blaney’s mistranslation, is in fact, no other than a disjointed 
patch-work framed from the Heprew text, and the Septuagint ver- 
sion ;—from the latter, he borrowed, “ this is the name which THE 
Lorn shall call him ;’' and from the former, ‘‘ OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS.” 
It was reprobated by the ablest Rabbinical Critics, den Exra, Manas- 
sth ben Israel, Norxius, &c. See De Rossi; and the ancient book of 
Ikkarim (cited by Buxtorf in his Hebrew Lexicon, under the article 
™~) thus admirably expresses the reason of the application: ‘ The 
Scripture calls the name of the Messian, “ JAHOH OUR RIGHTEOUS- 
FESS,” to intimate that he will bea Mepiaroniat Gop; by whose 
band we shall obtain justification from THR NAME ; wherefore, it calls 
him by the name of tHE NamE.”—i, e, the ineffable name, Janon, 
here put for Gop HIMSELF. 

St. Paul, therefore, expressing the sentiments of the primitive Jewisé 
Church, thus applies the spirit of the prophecy to Jesus Cunist ; 
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*« Who was lorn unto us, wisoom FROM Gop, and xkiGHTEOy. 
ness, and SANCTIFICATION, and REDEMPTION.” 1 Cor. i, 30, 

‘* Wherefore, Gop also transcendently exalted him (‘vaegu}woi) and 
bestowed on him ‘THE NAME ABOVE EVERY NAME: That ai the 
nameof Jesus, every knee should bow, of celestial, terrestrial and 
infernal [beings] ; and that every tongue should profess that Jesys 
Cuauist is Lorp (Javon), to Gon Tpe vaTHeER’s glory.” Phil, ij 
Q—11. 

St. John also, in the Apocalypse, thus expresses the full import of 
his New name ;—** Kino ov Ktncs, anno Lorp or Lorps.” Rev. ii, 
17; iii. 12; xvii. 145; xix. 16. 

From this combination of evidence adduced by Dr. Carpenter 
himself, more critically explained and illustrated, it appears, that 
the divine names, Aftonim, ®EO2 ** Gop”; and Jauon, KTPio3, 
** Lorn,” are attributed to Jesus Cartst, not in any inferior, meta 
phorical sense, but in their highest sense of power and dominion: 
and if so, who can entertain a doubt of “ the proper divinity of Jesys 
Curist i” 

But this is not all: I shall next shew, that all the other divine titles 
of the Old and New Testament, are also attributed to him. 

6. Tus onacce or THe Lorn, Gen. xv. J, or Tur Lorn, (Jano) 
who appeared to Ankanam, Gen. xviii. 115 ; Gen. xvii. 1. Stephen 
alluding to those appearances, calls, ‘tHe Gop oF GLoxy,” Acts vii 
2; and S¢ Poul, rHe Lorp or Grory,” whom the Jews ignorantly 
crucified "1 Cor. ii. 8. 

7. The Psalmist thus addresses tne Lorp (Janon)—‘! Thou art 
THe Sams (*™) ant thy years shail not fail,” Ps. cii. 27 ; andSt 
Paué styles ‘‘ JesusCuaist, tHe same, yesterday and fo day, and 
for ever,’ Heb. xiii. 8, as we have seen already. 

8. The Ricenr Loxp, who appeared in glory to the prophet 
Isaiah, sitting upon his tarone, and was worshipped by the attendant 
Seraphs, asthe ‘‘Hory, Hoty, Hoty, Lorn, [Gop] of Hosts, 
&e. Ira. vi. 1—3 ; and of whom the prophet himself says, ‘ mint 
eyes have seen THR Kino, THR Lonp [Gop] of Hosts,” verse 5, 
is expressly declared to be “ Curist.” Jobn xii, 41. And conform 
ably thereto, our Lord thus describes himself coming to the general 
yodgment. ‘‘ When THe son or maw shall come in Ais glory, and@ 
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the holy angels with him ; then shall he sit onthe throne of his glory, 
ke, then shall roe Kine say to them on his right hand, come ye 
blessed of My FATHER, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world, &c. Matt. xxv. 31. 

g. Txt. Gop or Gaps THe Lorp, who spake, as the Onacxe, and 
summoned the whole world to judgment; in that magnificent Psalm, 
the fiftieth, and who styled himself, in the course of it, the “1 am,” 
as we have seen ; was THE Son oF Gop, as appears from the solemn 
warning to the whole world, at the conclusion : verse 22, 23. 

“OQ consider this, ye thatforget Gop; lest J pluck you away, and 
there be none to deliver you. Whoso offereth me praise, honoureth 
ue; and tohim that ordereth his conversation aright, willl shew 
the salvation of Gop.""—Here the speaker, and God the Father, are 
avidently different persons, 

The most explicit application of this‘Psalm throughout, (and con- 
sequently, of these grand titles) is furnished by our blessed Lord, in 
his profound argument, addressed to the dislelieving Jews ; proving 
that he was the “‘ pecuziar son OF Gop,” (re sie ww,-Rom, viii. 
$2) entitled to ‘‘ call Gop his pecutiar FaTuer” (xatege sdoy sdeys 
trv, John v. 18,) to which they objected,—like their descen- 
dants, the Unitarians,—— 

V. 19. ‘‘ Verily, verily I say unto you, Tag Son is able to do no- 
thing of himself, except what he seeth THs Farner doing ; for what 
things socver ne doeth, these also doeth tue Son likewise: For the 
Father loveth the Son, and sheweth him all things that himself 
doeth. And greater works than these, will he shew unto him : to the 
end that ye may marvel. For as THe Fatuer raiseth the dead 
and quickeneth them, even so THE SON quickeneth whom he willeth. 
For ruz Farner judgeth no one (Himself) but hath given the whole 

judgment unto tue Son, to the end that all should honour THE 
Son, according as they honour Tux raTuer: He that honoureth not 
THE Son, honoureth not rue Fatuer who sent him.” 

#4. “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, that whosoever heareth my 
word, and believeth on n1m who sent me, hath life eternal, and is not 
fo come into judgment, but hath passed over from death into life. 

25. ‘* Verily, verily, I say unto you, the hour is coming, and is 
now [at hand} when the [righteous] dead, shall hear the voice of the 
Son or Gop ; and they that hear shall live.—For as TUE FATHER 
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hath life in himself ; so hath he givento rue Sow also, fo have iif 
in himse/f; and hath given him authority to execute judyment als, 
because he is THe SON OP MAN.” 

* 28. ** Marvel not at this: for the hour is coming, in which, all thas 
are ta the graves, shall hear his voice, and shall come forth ; they that 
have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that have don 
evil, unto the resurrection of damnation.” 

In the first clause, verse 19, Our Lord states his title to hold the 
whole judgment vpon mankind foretold in the fiftieth Psalm, verse 1— 
4; by express grant and commission from the Faruer. And he recites 
the conclusion of the Psalm, both pasitively and negatively, to con- 
firm that commission ; not only by the evidence of his miracles, but by 
the evidence of prophecy also ; both supporting his assertion, that he 
was indeed, the PecuLiaR sow OF Gop, invested with all his Father's 
powers. 


2. In the second clause, verse 24, he states the privilege of Lelievert 
as a proof that rue Fatuer sent him, as his representative ; namely, 
an assurance of eternal life to them. 

In the third clause, verse 25, he foretels the resurrection of the 


just, ‘in the regeneration,” or ‘‘ restitution of all things,” at “ the 
Sirst resurrection ; in consequence of the principle, or power of 
eternal life given him by Tae Farner. This partial resurrection, 
confined to ‘* those that hear,” is represented as approaching, ot 
and the ‘‘ gathering of dis Saints” to him, at this 
first resurrection, is noticed in the fiflieth Psalm, verse 5,6; compare 
Matt. xxiv. 31; Rev. xx. 4, 5, in which it is more fully described, 
and the parallel texts, Luke xiv. 14; xx. 36; Matt. xix. 28; Acts 
iti. 21, &e. 

The reason assigned for this high authority of executing judgment, 
is, because he was the prophetic ‘‘Son or Man,” described by 
Daniel, as ‘* coming in the clouds of heaven,” to THE ANCIENT OF 
Days, (THE FarweR,) and solemnly invested by Him with universal 
and everlasiing dominion. Dan. vii. 13—27 ; a prophecy which our 
Lorp expressly applied to himself, at his iniquitous trial ; and for 
which, he was charged with dlasphemy, and condemned to death. 
Matt. xxvi. 63—66. 

Dr. Carpenter has miserably mistaken the meaning of this prophetic 
title, as if signifying mo more than that he was “a proper humat 


“ now at hand ;' 
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e lif being,” p. 108, while he rather inconsistently admits, ‘ it is not 
‘alse, improbable, that the prophecy contained in Daniel vii. 13, 14, may 

have been one motive for our Lord's frequent employment of this 
! thes appellation when speaking of himself—as calculated, without. an 
r that express avowal of his claims as The Messtan, to lead the minds of 
dom TE the people to the admission of them. And it is observable, that the 

language used by our Lord, in Matt. xxvi. 44, bears a great resem 
| the blance to that of Daniel,” p. 176. 
1 And that the title indeed, was prophetic, is demonstrated by its 
Cites repetition, in that most magnificent description of Curist, appear- 
con. ing, for the last time, in a glorified furm, to his beloved disciple 
It by John, at Patmos, ‘ouotov iw AvSpwre, which is the exact rendering | 
| he of Daniel's, w2% 732 (che bar anosh,) and by reference thereto, | 
ners ought to be rendered, ‘‘ dike roe. Son or Man,” foretold by Daniel. 

Rev. i. 13. 
ver “ Tt is remarkable,” as Middleton judiciously observes, ‘‘ that 
ely, Carist asserted his claim to the [prophetic} title, the first time, in 

(the anarthrous phrase] vios aSewre, John v. 27; in all other 
the places, he has assumed it: and the very assumption forbad him to use 
the the phrase otherwise than [definitely] as, ‘o dsos re exSewre,” [ Matt. 
of xxvi. 64, &c. &c.] Greek Article, p. 353. 
on, The last clause, verse 28, relates to the general resurrection of all 
or mankind, good and bad, and their respective dooms; as described 
bis more particularly by our Lord, Matt. xxv.31—46. And in Apoca- 
are lyptic Vision, Rev. xx. 11—15; xxi. 8. And inthe fiftieth Psalm, 
od, we find our Lord's address to the Saints, verse 7—15,; and to the 
cts wicked, verse 16—21. 

From the unquestionable application of this mystertous Psalm 

nt, throughout, to our Lorn, sufely he is fully entitled to be called 
by “tHe Gop or Gops Tue Lerp,” and ‘“‘Iam.” And the latter, he 
or expressly claimed, in a subsequent conference with the disbelieving 


al Jews. 


R “ Your father Abraham longed to see my [birth] day; and he 
ot saw it (in prophetic vision,* Gen. xxii. 14,) and was glad. 
h, = 





* This is the received interpretation of the passage: But is it by 
. any means incredible, that the Father of the Faithful, and the Friend of 
" God, (as Abraham is styled in Scripture,) might have aetually seen it, 
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‘Then said the Jews unio him, thou art not yet fifty years old, ay 
hast thou seen Abraham ? 

Jesus said unto them, verily, verily, I say unto you, bef, 
Abraham was born, Tam.” John viii. 56. 

And that the Jews understood Jesus as assuming this divine tit, 
is evident from their indignation, for ‘they took up stones to stone 
him™ for this sapposed blasphemy ; as they had done before, whe 
He made himself “ zavat To Gon.” John v. 16—18. 

Nothing can exceed the miserable, absurd, and revolting subter 
fuges of Dr. Carpenter, and the whole Unitarian School to explain 
away and get rid of this stumbling block, this stone or oFrexc 
which grinds their whole scheme to powder. Matt. xxi. 44; Loke 
xx. 18. 

i. Dr. Carpenter objects that the verb you, is never used in 
the sense of fo be Lorn, by John, p. 242. But it is frequently used is 
that sense by the best classic writers, mg yirecSas has ny Huw mpvye, 
* before we were born, our soul was.” Plato, Phedon. 

Monet’ emt wPuroy wsumrcics pet einae 
Avdgaci, adr’ » meoods Sanu n emure yenodas, 
** I wish that I had not lived with men of the fi/th race, 
But that I had either died before, or were to be born after |" 
. Hesiod. 
Hysene — 7 ixerog eyareTe. 
“ The day—in which each was torn,” Herodot. 

Carist himself in his boman nature, was, ysvopsvor ex yurmint, 
“« born of awoman.” Gal. iv. 4; see 1 Cor. i. 30. 

2. Dr Carpenter has revived a long exploded gloss of Socinws, in 
the following terms :—‘‘ Now Abraham signifies the father of many 
nations; and the name was given to Abram, (Gen. xvii. 5,) 0 
account of the divine promise that he should be what the name 
implied. In reference to this, our Lord says, ‘ Before Abraham, 
(i. €. the father of many nations,) shall become so, I am He:’ that is, 
before he who was called the father of many nations, actually becomes 
so, I am the Christ, or I must be acknowledged as the Christ, p. 242) 





among “ the multitude of the Heavenly host" who celebrated ovt 
Lord's nativity. Luke ii, 18, 14. Like Moses and Elijah, the 
favoured witnesses of his glorious sransfiguration. Matt. xvii. 3, &¢ 
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943. This gloss sufiiciently refutes itself: it conveys neither mean- 
ing, argument, nor connexion, and is, indeed, most whimsically 
absurd. The true interpretation is thus given by Archbishop New, 
come, whose authority should have weight with Dr. Carpenter.:— 
“ There may le a reference to the name which God assumed, 
Exod. iii. 14, eyw ape 6 or. Ego sun quisum, ‘ lam He thatis:" 
Orr Lorn having Leen the visister Jewovan, under the dispensa- 
tions preceding the Evangelical.” Note on Jobn viii. 58. What the 
Archbishop proposed diffidently, ‘‘ There may le, &c. we are now 
warranted to assert positively, ‘‘ There must be,” &c.in order to 
account for the indignation of the Jews; and the doctrine of a 
visiuts Jenovau, was the uniform belief of the primitive Jewish 
and Christian Churches; so well expressed by the learned Ter- 
tulkan :— 

Fitivs est qui ab initio judicavit : Turrim supertissimam elidens, 
linguasque disperdens; crbem totum aquarum violentid puniens ; 
pluens super Sodomam et Gomorram ignem et sulphurem, Dominus 
a Domino. 

“ It was THe Son who acted from the beginning as JupGe ; 
(Avon,) who overthrew that most presumptuous fower [of Babel] 
and confounded the tongues [of the builders ; Gen. xi. 5—9,)- who 
punished the whole world by a deluge of waters; (Gen. vi. 13, &c.) 
who rained fire and brimstone upon Sodom and Gomorra, the Lonv— 
from te Lorp ;” (M1 nxn Janon m AEH Janon, Gen. xix. 
24) Here, the distinction between the visible and iavisible Janon, 
which is wanting in the Latinand English, is critically marked in the 
Hebrew, by the definite article A2tH “ THe,” prefixed to the latter. 

These combined proofs of ‘‘ the proper divinity of Jesus Carist,” 
collected from the Orn and New Testament, carefully searched, 
and critically compared together, both in the eter and spirit of the 
Onicinar Scripruges, according to the preliminary Canons or 
Sacaup Criricism, seem abundantly sufficient to prove the point 
without adducing aoy further evidence, from the additional mass 
afforded by the New Testament, when cleared of the methodisms of 
Unitarian critics. May they tend, with God's illuminating Grace, to 
satisfy and convince Disbelievers! And, at length, when duly 
Weighed and examined, induce Dr. Carpenter himself, to exclaim, 
with the incredulous Thomas— My Lorp anp my Gop!” and 
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entitle bim to the higher ‘* d/essedness" of those pious and_rationg 
Christians, ‘‘ who," ‘like the reflecting, and deservedly-beloya 
John, ‘‘ have not seen, yet have telieved*—that Jesus Cunisr 
THEIR LorD anv THEIR Gop. John xx. 26—29. 
INSPECTOR. 
August 23, 1815. 
(To be continued.) 


Remarks on Purgatorian Penny Societies, estallished for the professed 
purpose of affording relief to Souls Suffering in Purgatory ! with 
a correct copy of the Rules of the Purgatorian Society, Institute 
March Gth, 1815, and held in Saint Paul's Chapel. 


Ir is very probable that many Protestants, (who are but little ac 
quainted with the principles of Popery, may be astonished to lear, 
that, within the City of Dublin, among the many institutions founded 
for benevolent purposes, there should exist, in this enlightened day, 
any so awfully absurd as ‘‘ Penny Weekly Purgatorian Societies,” fo 
the purpose of raising money, to pay Priests for saying Masses, to 
relieve themselves and their friends from Purcarory. 

To those who are acquainted with the scriptures, little need be said, 
to prove that Purgatory was never taught by either Curis or bis 
Apostles; as it is evidently opposed to one of the most important 
doctrines of the Gospel, that, the Blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth ws 
from all Sin, and of course leaves none to be purified by such an 
invention of men, which was never so much as heard of, for several 
centuries after the propagation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
which never would have been applied to, only for the emolument 
Priests derive for saying Masses, under the pretext of relieving souls 
from pain and misery; for, notwithstanding all that they declare 
respecting the forments of Purgatory, and their ability to relieve; 
yet, unless they are paid for their service, there is little hope of deli- 
verance. It is, therefore, evident, that if any are delivered from the 
pains of Porgatory, it is no¢ to the benevolence or compassion of the 
Priests they are indebted, but to the money paid to them for theif 
redemption ! !! : 

The following Ruxes are sufficient to prove this statement, 
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« Have pity on me, have pity on me, at least you my friends,” 
Purgatorian Society, Established Gth March, 1815, and held in St. 
Paul's Chapel, Arran- Quay. 


rks 


In the Name of the Faruer, and of the Son, and of the Hoty 
Guosr. AMEN. 

“ The Holy Catholic Charch, ever guided by the Spirit of Trath, 
having’ coramanded her children to ‘ pray for the dead, that may be 
loosed from their sins,’ Mach. xii. 46, and the Holy Ghost having 
decreed ‘that nothing defiled shall enter the Kingdom of God.’ 
Rev. xxi. 27, and also that those who have departed this life, without 
fally satisfying for their sins, the justice of an offended God, shall 
be cast into prison, from whence they shall not depart, until they pay 
the last farthing.’ Matt. v. 26, Christians ought seriously to reflect on 
these great truths, and if they have any compassion for their dep irted 
parents or relations, many of whom, perhaps, are at present suffering 
in that abode of misery and woe, calling on their relations here on 
earth, in the language of holy Job, ‘ have pity on me, have pity on 
me, atleast you my friends, for the hand of the Lord hath touched 
me ;’ but to whom shall those poor souls turn who have no one here 
on earth to supplicate a just God in their behalf, surely to none but 
him who will be merciful to his suffering brother, and who in return, 
as the Gospel declares, shall also find mercy, Matt. v.87; the above 
named Society, wishing to co-operate with these divine precepts, and 
likewise inviting dll Catholics to join with them in their prayers, and 
procure the holy sacrifice of the mass, to be offered for their repose, 
as it is the most efficacious means of shortening the duration of their 
sufferings. In order to carry this great work of mercy into effect, 
they have agreed to be guided by the following Rules :—viz. 

RULE 1. 

That the affairs of this institution be regulated by the Superior, two 
Rectors, and six Members, who shall comprise the Officers or acting 
part of the Society, and who shall attend, at the above chapel, on 
every Monday night, at nine o'clock, and there with attention and 
devotion, recite the office for the dead, agreeable to the intention that 
shall be then mentioned. 

RULE II. 
That every person wishing to contribute to the Relief of the Suffer- 
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ing Souls in purgatory, shall pay One Penny per week, which shall be 
appropriated toward procuring masses to be offered for the repose of 
the Souls of the Parents and relations of the Smbscriders to the Insti. 
tution, and all the faithful departed in general. 


RULE II. 

That the Superior, Rectors, and Council; continue in Office three 
calendar months ; at the expiration of which, Candidates shall be no- 
minated from among the Members, by the persons in Office, for the 
ensuing three months ; and so in succession, and that notice be given 
on the Monday terminating the said three months, to art the Men- 
bers, in order that they may punctually attend said Elections, which 
are to be at eight o'clock on the first Mondays of March, June, Sep- 
tember, and December. 


RULE IV. 

That any Male Subscriber wishing to become a Member for reciting 
the Office of the dead, shall be first reported to one or more ol 
the then acting Members to the supériors who shall investigate his 
Character, and if found to be well conducted, shall on that account be 
admitted a Member, but on no other. 


RULE Y. 

That the Spiritual Benefits of this Institution be conferred in the 
following manner ; each Subscriber shall be entitled to an Office at 
the time of their death, another at the expiration of a Month, 
and one in twelve months after the first; also the Benefit of Masses, 
which shall be procured for the Money arising from the Weekly Sub- 
scriptions, which shall be extended in the following manner, that is 
for their Fathers, Mothers, Brothers, Sisters, Uncles, Aunts, and if 
married, Husbands, Wives, and Children, if any departed who have 
lived to maturity. 


RULE VI. 

That every Member of the Office, who serves this Society as Sv- 
perior, shall be entitled to three Masses at the time of his death; 
every Rector fo; and Members or Subscribers, without distinction 
to one Mass ; provided such Superior, Rector, Member, or Subscri- 
ber, shall die a natural death, be six months a Subscriber, and be 
clear of all dues at the time of their decease ; care to be taken that 
such Soul Masses are punctually obtained. 
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RULE VII. 

That ten o'clock Mass in said Chapel, on the first Monday in every 

month, be offered as a Monthly Mass for all the deceased Subscribers 
to the Institution, at which all persons are requested to assist. 


RULE VIII. . 

That the Superior and Council be empowered to make such Bye- 
rules as they shall think proper, provided they do not interfere with 
the spirit of their present ones ; said rules to be laid before the Society 


for theit approbation, and that four form a quorum on the Council. 


RULEIX. | 
. That each Member do purchase, on entering this Society, a copy 
of these rules, to defray the expence of printing, and the Subscriptions 
so received, be disposed of to the most necessitous Clergymen. 


KULE X, 

That the superior shall on every All Souls Day, advance to the 
Parish Priest of said Chapel, whatever sum is necessary for attaining 
an insertion in the Mortality list of the Altar, the names of the parents 
and relations, of all the subscribers to the Institution, to be recom- 
mended to the prayers of the Congregation at each Mass throughout 
the year, 


Subscriptions received on every Monday Night, and New Subscri- 
bers tegistefed.” 


I must here remark that this is a correct copy of one purchased 
at the Chapel, that cost three-pence. 

Such are tle means invented by the Clergy of the Church of Rome, 
to shorten the duration of souls suffering in Purgatory, and that are 
here described, as the most efficacious. Thus in direct contradiction 
tothe Son of God, who declared, that, ‘* Jf.you die in your sins, where 
Tam you can never come."—Have they presumed to deliver from 
misery such as die in their sins; on paying them one penny a 
week, should they continue six months a subscriber, and not die in 
Qrrear 111 

How very different is their language from that of Christ, or the 
declaration of the Gospel. The greatest blessings are promised without 
money, and without price: but with them, no penny, no pater noster, 
Christ told his disciples, ‘ Freely have you received, freely give.”"— 
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Exactly the reverse is their motto. The Apostle Peter anathematize 
Simon Magus for offering to give money, and thinking that the gif 
of God could be purchased with it. But, by these rules, it is only ox 
condition of money being paid, that masses can be said for even mem. 
bers of their own church.—Thus both the living and the dead most 
be paid for; while they make the one pay for the other. 

Now, supposing it is admitted that the doctrine of Purgatory is tree, 
and that there is such a place of suffering, where the souls of persons 
are confined, until they are helped out of it, by Prayers and Masses, 
and that Priests can by saying a certain number of Masses, deliver 
such souls, thus confined, in dreadfal torments! I say, supposing this 
to be the case ; how hatd-hearted must such Priests be, who believing 
this, will not even afford so small a relief, as their prayers, unless they 
are paid for them, and who cannot extend their charity to such subject 
of anguish and misery without money; while they stand by coolly 
witnessing their awful state and wait ‘till they are paid! <A more 
unfeeling character cannot be found, 

What a contrast to the Son of God, to him that came to seek and to 
save such as were lost! And yet these men wish to make us believe 
that they, alone, are sanctioned by him, to give passports to the king- 
dom of Heaven! May not such men rather be compared to spiritual 
highwaymen, who standing on the high road to eternity, stop every 
sinner they meet ; and after putting them in fear and dread, exclaim, 
** Deliver your purse, or die and Le damned.” 

I will now notice one or two rules of this Society, that appears to 
claim more particular attention: the 5th rule assures the subscribers 
that they will be entitled to three masses: viz. one at the time of 
their death, another at the expiration of a month, and another at the 
end of twelve months! From which it should seem that the Priests 
mean to keep them inthis place of torture, at least for one year. 
Now I would ask, if three Masses are sufficient to bring them out, 
why not say them at once }—Why should they keep them in pain fora 
whole year, when they could procure their discharge in an hour? 
This is another proof of their unfeeling hearts. 

Again, this system of partial deliverance must greatly contribute to 
increase their state of wretchednes.— For supposing immediately aftet 
their death, when cast into this state, they find a Mass coming to theit 
telief, and by it they receive such help, as that one-third part is deli- 
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sered; bow painful must be the reflection, that the Priest who has 
drawn him thus far, will take bim no further ; and that he is left, 
regardless of his sufferings, for one month longer! At the end of the 
month he is again visited, and dragged a little farther by the same 
hand; but, alas! all his intreaties will not avail, nothing will soften 
the hard heart of the Priest tocomplete his deliverance, (hough only 


ene Mass more is necessary.—He cannot, he will not spare one half 


hour more, at present, to save the poor creature from the torture of 


the fire, and he is left for eleven months longer to bis awful fate ; 
nor will he then engage, for a certainty, ta complete the work, What 
arefined species of cruelty is the invention of Pargatory ! 

Again, what an awfal character does this Purgatoriaa system present 
of the God of grace and mercy —It represents the Almighty as 
panishing with excruciating pain, sinners for their sins; but willing 
atthe same iime, either to mitigate their sufferings, or totally to liber- 
atethem, wpon conditions of the friends of the deceased paying @ 
penny aweek to the Priest, for saying Masses for them; as if the 
sacrifice of the Mass was more acceptable in the sight of God than the 
sacrifice of his Son!!! Thus Jehovah is represented as saying to the 
friends of the deceased, ‘‘ See your friends are calling on you to have 
“ pity on them,—do you not hear their doleful cries, ‘“* Have pity cn 
" me, have pity on me, ai least you my friends,”’—Now, if you will 
“ have pity on them, and pay the Priest for saying Masses for them; 
« I will have compassion also, but not otherwise; for you must look 
“ to them for the deliverance of your friends, and also for yourselves !"" 

However awful these ideas may seem to some, they are no more 
than are taught by the doctrine of Pargatory, and the rules of these 
Societies, for in opposition to the Scriptures, which declare that 
“ Salvation is of the Lord,’ the work and atonement of Christ is 
passed by, to make an additional money-making trade for Priests, 
by establishing weekly Penny Purgatorian Societies to delude the 
poor and ignorant under their care.—What strange notions must 
these deluded creatures have of the God of Heaven, and of the way 
in which his justice is satisfied. To suppose that the Righteous 
Judge of all the Earth could ever give his holy sanction to such 
#0 impious invention, so dishonourable to God, and s0 injurious to 
the souls of men ! 

The rules of this Society here given, are not the only ones esta- 
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blished in the city, as they are now become general at the Chapels 
and | have others in my possession, but as they all agree in the f{yp. 
damental principles, I have selected this one as the most recent, and 
which ts .o fact, almost an exact copy of others before established— 
That such Societies have existed for some time will appear evident 
from the following correct copy of a printed receipt, which 1 her 
give, and which appears to have been given ata time when such 
Societies were pot so general, and when the terms for saying Masses 
were low, probably with a view to encourage their increase. 

Received from the Purgatorian Society the sum of 7s. 7d. to offs 
sevea Alasses for the Relief of all the Souls in Purgatory ; but in par. 
ticular for the Deceased Subscribers, the Parents, the Friends and 
Relations of its Memlers. 

Dec. 1801. 
7’. Ale Gowen. 

Bat to proceed. —It appears from these rules, and from the others 
established ai several Chapels ia the City of Dublin, on the same 
principle, that the Subscribers or Members of these Societies rua 
great risk in obtaining the object they have in view. For should 
they die, or not punctually pay their subscription, at least for sit 
Months, or until the sum of two-shillings and two-perce is paid, o 
should they continue for years, and be deficieut in their payments, of 
not die anatural death, the whole is forfeited, they derive no benelt 
Thus though the St, James's Chapel rules declare, that the Purgi 
torian Society's plan is the most easy means imaginable, inability 
the neglect of payment may destroy the whole, and they may be left 
in Purgatory after all.—Is not this sufficient to prove that A/oney # 
the only olject the Priest has in view ? 

Now | must confess, that if [ was a Member of that Church, 
and could believe such doctrines, | would run no risks (if possible), 
particalarly when I understand that for a small sum of Money, some 
Popes have granted the indulgences of not going to Purgatory at all. 
Pope Leo X. exenipted all who paid a few shillings with power t 
deliver any soul they pleased, and various indulgences in the bargai® 
and if Pope Leo X. why not Pope Pieus VII. for surely the one has 
the same power asthe other; andif he bas, he can have no objee 
sion to exercise it. 

The privileges granted to the Order of the Carmelites, also is vet 
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considerable, and as admittance ‘into this Society can be obtained on 


very moderate terms, and it has been sanctioned by several Popes, 
there must be equal security. Pope Honorius [][. Innocent IV, 
Gregory V. IX. and XV. Alexander II. and V. Clement IIL. and 
VII. and John XXII. and many others, were al! of this order, and 
of course it comes highly recommended, particu'arly as we are told 
bysome of them, that the Virgin Mary personally appeared to them 
and commanded them to support this Order or Society. 

Pope Honorius III. informs us that in the year 1216 she appeared 
tohim, and insisted on his sanctioning (us order, and Pope Jobn 
XXII, declares that before he was Pope, she likewise appeared to 
him, and promised to place him in the chair, on condition of encov- 
raging this Society. He also assures us, that she solemnly promised 
him, that she would go to Purgatory every Saturday, and deliver such 
Members of the Society that might happen to die in the course of the 
week andgo there! In his Bull, dated March 3, 1322, and which 
hesays he published by the express command of Heaven, are these 
words, said to be uttered by her to him. ‘* They that out of devo- 
“tion shail enter into my confraternity,—if after their death they go to 
“ Pargatory, I, that am the Mother of Mercy, will descend the 
“ first Saturday after their decease, and by my prayers and interces- 
“sions will he!p them hence, and conduct them to the Holy Mountain 
“of Celestial Glory !!” 

Now, if this be true, it appears that the Virgin Mary has more 
compassion than the Priests, who officiate for the Dublin Penny 
Weekly Purgatorian Societies, for a week is the longest period she suf- 
fersany of this Society to remain there ; and it they should happen to 
die on a Friday, only one day! and she goes to purgatory herself, 
rather than Jet them suffer apy longer, and this every Satarday ! .while 
these Priests will keep them a year for cerlain ! 

I know that many will scarcely believe that what I have related, 
rf) published in every. principal town in Ireland, and believed by thou. 
wads; however, any person who wishes to be further satisfied on this 
subject, may purchase the Order of the Scapular, from most Reman 
Catholic booksellers, where more absurdities wil! be seen. 

The Members of this Suciety ate not only promised the privileges 
[have named when they die, but they are empowered to liberate a 
Soul out of Purgatory every Wednesday throughout the vear, and en 
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All Soul's Day, and many years indulgencies.x—Among them ap 
One Hundred Days granted by Pope Paul V. as often as they shalf 
abstain from flesh on Wednesdays and Saturdays. One Hundred D rys 

















every time they assist at Mass, ‘ three years,’ granted by Pope Urban 
VI. as often as they shall call the order of Carmelites Brothers and 
Sisters of the Virgin Mary ; and Seven Years and Seven Quarantines 
granted by Pope Leo IV. for every visit to a Church or Chapel of the 
Carmelites at Christmas, Easter, Whitsunday, and a variety of Saints 
days! ‘Thus the people, deluded by a Popish Clergy, are led from the 
only way in life, into the shades of death, purgatory, and indulgen. 
cies, where, being duped out of their money, and mortally wounded 
by error, they are left as the poor man recorded in the Gospel, who 
going down to Jericho, was stript and wounded, and left half dead.* 
I shall now ofter a few remarks on the emolument arising from this 
Purgatorian System, or Spiritual traffic of the Souls of men,+ asit 


appears to me to be one of the most lucrative trades in being, and 


must produce an immense revenue to the Popish Clergy. It is very 
frequently asserted, that the Roman Catholic Population of Ireland 
amounts to five millions ; this, however, is false—but allowing them 
to be four millions, and that only one out of four contribute to the 
amount of one penny a week, the amount is 216,060], 13s. 4d. per 
year, or 4,160]. 13s. 4d. a week !! 

I think, however, it is very probable that one-fourth may not sub- 
scribe a penny a week in this manner, as the poverty of the lower 
order of the Roman Catholics must be adinitted to be great:— 
Although I know that none are more forward than the poor, to crowd 
10 support such institutions. But supposing there is a deficiency 
among them, it is amply supplied by persons in easy or more opulent 
circuinstances, as it is common when an Office for the Dead is to le 
performed, to send circular letters to them, when any of the family 
thus solicited attend, supply every defect. A bare view of the 
Mortality list, exhibited in every chapel throughout the year, but par 
treolar on will Soul's Dey, will show the important advantage and 
revenve of this spiritual traffic. All Soul's Day is the spiritual Faw 
Day for the Roman C.tholic Priests of Ireland, and the coffers of the 
Roman Pontiff ate considerably augmented on that day. 

That the priests of the several chapels, where these societies ar¢ 
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* Luke x. 30. + Rev. xviii. 13. 
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peld, are evidently to derive advantages from the system, cannot be 

















are 
hall doubted, as the last rule expressly declares ‘* That the Superior shall 
atys on every All Soul's Day, advance to the parish priest of said Chapel, 
ban whatever sum is necessary for attaining an insertion in the Mortality 
ind Listof the Altar, the names of the parents and relations, of all the 
Nes subscribers to the institution, to be recommended to the prayers of the 
the congregation at each mass throughout the year.—Of course the esta- 
nts blishment of these societies, and the sentiiuents expressed tn the rules» 
the have their sanction and approbation. 
‘N. I shall not, at present, make any further observations on the evil 
le) tendency of such asystem of delusion, but briefly observe, that from 
bo the documents I have produced, it appears that popery remains un- 
aliered, and that it is the same as in ages past. For in the darkest 
is ages of ignorance and superstition— where shall we tnd in history an 
it account more absurd? How any one professing to believe in the 
nd religion of Christ, or the scriptures to be the word of God, or protes- 
ry sing the Protestant faith, can plead for the support and establishment 
nd of such errors, is, to me, really astonishing | Can such men be friends 
m toour excellent constitution, who would place the reins of a Protestant 
he government iu the hands of such men, who believe such sentiments 
er as are expressed in these Purgatorian Rules ? , 

Ishall only observe, that while we see men so actively employed 
- in promoting the cause of Error, those who know the Truth should 
“f be at least equally xealous in endeavouring to extend the knowledge 
‘ of it, 
d Tue Guost or Latimer. 
y ——- 
i To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review, 
¢ ON THE NEGLECT OF RELIGION IN THE NAVY. 
y Sir, bik Sepiemter, 1815. 
‘ Fortunatey all those efforts of Atheism and Infidelity which 
have disgraced the last century, however they may have inverted the 
1 political order of society, never succeeded in depriving the commu- 
i bity ot those consolations which emanate from a pure and enlightened 
. adoration of the Divinity. In the midst of danger, sorrow, and 
disappointment, the veice of nature incessantly remiuds us that there 

8a Being 

“* Who sees with equal eye as God of ail, 


A hero perish, or a sparrow fall!" : 


If a conviction of this heavenly treth be ‘calculated to cheer the 
sons and daughters of prosperity, of how much more consequence is 
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it to encourage a rational exercise of practical devotion on board the 
fleet; the inhabitants of which are continual!y exposed to trials ang 
privations that scarcely ever visit avy other class of people; yetitis 
tnelancholy to reflect, that many of those causes, tending to affect the 
interests of the Established Church on shore, have operated in ag 
equal, if not greater degree, to its prejudice in the Navy, 

If it be acknowledged, that of all the incentives to morality and 

virtue, none can be equal to that of an unwearied attention to the 
forms of rel gion, and the precepts of Christ, I would call upop the 
Admiralty to explain, why the total number of clergymen appointed 
to serve on board the fleet, hardly exceeds the proportion of one, wo 
five line of battle ships—the only class to which they are ever ap. 
pointed. Independently of its intriusic utility, no government can 
be ignorant of the iufluence which religion has in supporting legiti- 
mate authority. 

The natural consequence qf neglecting the state of religion in ovr 
men of war, is, that the sense of moral obligation is in time oblite- 
rated from men's minds ; the gradation from ‘indifference to crime is 
so rapid, that many of those perpetrated in the navy, might be de. 
monstrably proved to arise from the former disposition. 

l am, Sir, with respect, 
Your humble Servant, 
PHILO. 
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Mr, L. J. A. Mac Henry has in the press, and will shortly publish, 
a Second Edition of bis English Spanish Grammar. 


An interesting discovery: has recently taken place, which will 
greatly excite the attention of the Literary World. It is no other 
than a regular correspondence of fifteen of the most important years 
in the Life of the late David Hume, Esq. whith we hear will very 
speedily be put in a state for publication, 


A new work has just appeared in Paris, which has already reached 
a 4th edition, entitled, ‘* Loisirs de Buonaparte ;" or the Private 
Hours of Napoleon, from his earliest years, to the period of bis 
tmartiage with the Archduchess Maria Louisa, written by himself, 
during bis residence in the Island of Elba. 


The Author of Plain Sense, and Things by their Right Names, has 
nearly completed her thew Novel, entitled ‘ Rhoda.” 


We are requested to assure the numerous enquirers for the Biogra 
phical Dictionary of Living Authors, that the publication of that work 
will not be much longer delayed. ‘The immense labour and research 
attending such an undertaking, the first of the kind that has bee 
completely accomplished, certainly requires the indulgence as well % 
the patronage of the British public. 
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A “Picture of Italy,” from the pen of Mr.Coxe, will shortly 
make its appearance, and supply a vacuum in Travelling Literature, 
it is intended as 4 Complete Guide to every person, about to visit that 

rden of the world, as it will fully and accurately describe its numer- 
gus Curiosities and Antiquities, and contain the principal routes, dis- 
tances in posts, and English miles, the best Inns, Coins, &c. It will 
inclade a minute description of Rome, Milan, Naples, Florence, and 
Venice, and be illustrated with Maps, and Plates, representing the 
Costume of the Country, its Diversions, &c. &c, ‘Vo render it as 
perfect as possible, Dialogues, adapted to Travelling, in the English, 
French, and Italian Languages, arranged iv parallel columns, will be 
appeaded, 

Travels in Poland, Austria, Bavaria, Saxony, and the Tyrol. By 
Baron, 

Five Hundred Questions on Goldsmith’s Hi,tory of Greece. By 
J. Gorton, 

A new edition of the much-esteemed Sermons of Marten Luther, 
accompanied by a fine full-length portrait of that great Reformer, from 
the large German Print, is in forwardness, and may be expected in 
the course of the month. Ove volume octavo. 

In afew days W. L. Fellowe’s, Esq. will publish his work entitled, 
Paris, during the interesting month of July 1815, in a series of Letters 
addressed to a friend in London, with Engravings. 


In the Press, A®sopi Fabule Selecta, with English Notes, for the 
use of Schocls. - By E. H. Barker, Esq. ‘Trin. Col. Cambridge. 

Cicero de Officiis, with English Notes, critical and explanatory. 
The text is taken from the best editions, for Students at College and 
Schools. 6s. boards, 12mo. 


Ovidii Metamorphoses Selecta, et in usum Scholarum expurgats& ; 
com Notis Anglicis. By the Rev. C. Bradley. On the plan of bis 
Phedrus, Eutropius, &c. 


The Naval Monitor; containing many useful Hints for both the 
public and private conduct of the young gentlemen in or entering that 
profession in all its branches ; in the course of which, and under the 
remarks on Gunnery, are some observations on the Naval Actions with 
America. Also, a Plan for Improving the Naval System, as far as it 
regards that most useful set of petty officers the Midshipmen. By an 
Officer in the Navy. ) 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Matha Laurens Ramsey of 
Charlestown, S.C. edited by David Ramsay, M. D. is re-printing 
ftom the third American Edition, and will appear in a few days, 


The Memoirs and Confessions of Captain Ashe, author of the 
Spirit of the Book, &c. the publication of which has been postponed 
from peculiar circumstances, will certainly appear in the course of the 
Present month, 
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The Second Edition considerably enlarged, and with additions 
cases, Facts and observations on Liver Complaints and Bilions Dig. 
orders in general, prescribing a new and successful mode of Treg. 
ment, illustrated and confirmed by @ numerous Selection of Cases ; 
with remarks not noticed by formsr writers, being the result of 
long and extensive practice in various climates, particularly directed 
to these diseases. By Jobo Faiihborn, of Berner’s Street, formerly 
Surgeon in the Honourable ust-india Company's Service. ' 


The Beauties of Dr. Young’s Night Thoughts, printed in a clear 
type, will be published in the course of the present month. 


Preparing for publication, Leisure Hours ; or Speculations on 
Various Subject. By John Mc Kenzie. 


An Introduction to Prudence, or Directions, Counsels, and Cav. 
tions, tending to Prudent Management of Affairs in Common Life, 
By Thomas Fuller, M. D. will be published early in October. 

The Present of a Mistress to a young Servant, consisting of Friendly 
Advice, and real Histories, by Mrs. Taylor of Ongar, suthor of Ma. 


ternal Solicitude, and Practical Hintsto Young Females, will be pub 
lished in October. 


A New Edition of Dr. Weil's Essay on Dew, is in the press and 
will shortly appear. 


Mr. G. Dyer, the author of the History of the University and 


Colleges of Cambridge, has in the Press a Collection of Authentic 
Papers relating to the University, to be entitled, The Privileges of the 
University ot Cambridge. It is a Chronological Table of all its 
Charters, with their [Litles, from the earliest to more modern times, 
arranged in Chronological Order, according to the Christian era, and 
the Kings of England; it also contains the principal Charters them 
selves, and various other authentic documents ; intended to serve a 
Fasti to the History of the University ; some part will be in Latio, 
some in English ; to the Latin part will be prefixed a Latin Dis 
sertation; to the English, one in English. By the Editor. 

Subjoined to the whole, we understand, will be copious additions 
and emendations to Mr. Dyer’s own History. It will not be pub 
lished, we hear, till the winter. 


Mr. Edmund L. Swift, Barrister at Law, a lineal descendant of the 


celebrated ‘Dean of St. Patrick, -has in the press Waterloo and other 
Poems. 


M. Santagnello, author of ‘‘ The Italian Reader,” and other po 
pular School Books, has nearly ready for publication, a new edition 
his Italian Grammar and Exercises, to which is now added a Series of 
Idiomatical Phrases, and a Vocabulary of those words which most 
frequently occur in conversation. 


. New Publication. 
A Sermon preached in St. Edmund’s Church, Dudley, on Sunday, 


August 20th, 1815, in behalf of the Waterloo Fund, by the Ret. 
P. Robinson, A. M. 





